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THE FIRST VIGILANCE COMMITTEES, that they unfortunately were too patriotic. 
} | Far from home, as they were in California, 
On one of my hunting excursions in Cali-| they devoted still nearly all their time and 
| fornia, in the month of November, eighteen | energy to the sacred cause of their native 
hundred and fifty, I came, by mere chance, | country, by telling, and sometimes even be- 
| upon eight houses situated on the extreme lieving, the most startling exploits done in 
| point of a little peninsula far projecting into| Ireland. In consequence of their excessive 
the Bay of San Francisco. The place was) patriotism they could not earn their living, 
some twenty miles distant from the town, /although they had been clever enough to 
| and separated from the surrounding country | choose a very suitable and lucrative trade, 
by a rocky mountainous range and a deep | In the month of January the Irish people left 
| ereek. The houses, exceedingly narrow and|the place. Two of them went to the Sand- 
tall, and without any foundations, were con-| wich Islands and Australia ; Old Man and 
| structed of beams and planks, and leant | Crow’s Head returned to the town, and Blue 
two and two against each other that they| Jacket, always wandering, lived here and 
might the more effectually resist the heavy | there where he could find a dinner or a shelter 
gales, Each pair of them was separated from | for the night. 
the other by a distance of one hundred and} After the departure of the Irishmen, how- 
fifty yards, to secure them from a general ever, the cattle were not safer than before. 
conflagration. The buildings were all uni-| On the contrary, the robberies increased, both 
formly alike, each of them being of two storeys,|in extent and boldness. Crow’s Head was 
and each storey containing one single room. | generally suspected to have organised gangs 
Of chimneys, and such superfluous luxuries, | of thieves in the town, and direct them to our 
| of course there were none: even the win-;peninsula—a suspicion which was only the 

dows were without glass, and the upper rooms | more confirmed [ his most constant com- 
without stairs. | panion. 

In spite of the latest map of the mining} “I say, sir,” Blue Jacket said one day to 
district and Bay of San Francisco, in which|me, “mistrust Crow’s Head; he is as des- 
this place was set down asa flourishing town, | perate as cunning, and certainly one of the 
only one of the eight houses was inhabited, | most dangerous men in the whole country.” 
and’ its inhabitants were three Irishmen.| “ And you are his aide-de-camp,” I replied. 
As the position was tolerably convenient for} “I must confess, in some degree, I am,’’ was 
my future hunting expeditions, I made up my | his answer ; “but confidence and good-com- 
mind at once, and chose a couple of the houses | panionship never can take place between us.” 
for my temporary residence. The Irishmen| “ And why not?” 
pretended to have some—I do not know; “I seduced his sister.” 
what—right to all the buildings. But these} “ You shall marry her.” 
pretensions proved to be utterly unfounded,| “She is dead.” 
us they had taken possession of the first| “Did she die poor and miserable ?” 
house just in the same way as I was doing} “I believe she did so, poor soul,” he said in 
then with respect to the second and third | an off-hand manner, and then, growing more 
houses. Nor did I ever find out who the real | serious, he continued: “Crow’s Head, I am 
proprietors were. quite sure, has made up his mind to murder 

Some days after my installation, the Irish} me. If I were a man of weak intellect, I 
party was increased by two countrymen of| would avoid him; but there can be no doubt, 
theirs, who, as they probably had private|if I did so, he would find me out, and easily 
reasons for concealing their true names, were | carry his purpose into execution, without even 
called Blue Jacket and Crow’s Head. My| being suspected. ‘Poor Blue Jacket, he 
neighbours professed to be fishermen. Very | would say, ‘is killed—but he was too incon- 
soon, however, I learned that they were|siderate, and 1 warned him more than once 
carrying on the much nobler trade—at least,| not to wander all about the country.’ No; I 
according to Californian notions—of cattle-| will stick to him—I will watch not only all | 
stealing. They would have prospered, but| his actions but even his thoughts before he | 
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410 [November 15, 1856.] 
himself is aware of them ; only in this way I 
can escape my fate ; and should he, notwith- 
standing all my precaution, kill me, all people 
would ask him, *Crow’s Head, who killed 
Blue Jacket—he was continually your com- 
panion ?’ Besides, as long as I can make 
Crow’s Head believe that I am of any im- 
portant use to him, he will spare my life.” 

These confidences were not calculated to 
nspire me with sympathy in respect either 
to Blue Jacket or Crow’s Head. But, on the 
other hand, I was not particularly interested 
in preventing the cattle-stealing, as I then 
only possessed Old Cream, a mare of most 
capital intrinsic virtues, but of so shabby an 
appearance that, to a thief, she presented no 
temptation. 

My next neighbours were seven Frenchmen, 
living together in a small cabin, on a place 
which they called Low Point. Six of them 
were deserters from French men-of-war, and 
had, for many previous years, tried all the} 
varied fortunes of a vagrant life on the islands 
and shores of the Pacific Ocean. The eldest 
of them—and a very kind-hearted fellow, too— 
had even been, for a year or so,a regular 
pirate on a small scale. His three fellow 
pirates had been hanged. Now, the six mariners 
and a late trumpeter of the Parisian Garde 
Mobile were very harmless and honest fisher- 
men, who worked hard all the day long, and 
got up little domestic concerts in their rare 

ours of recreation. 

On the opposite side, and nearly at the} 
same distance from my house, there was 
another French settlement of five fishermen. 
All these twelve fishermen owned nothing in 
the form of cattle except a goat, which, of 
course, was a most precious one, as it had 
come with its master from France round the} 
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constructed of rough beams, and _ sur- 
rounded, instead of gardens and parks, by 
an immense extent of mud, on which 
pigs and dogs basked in the sun, and little 

lack birds, in a most familiar manner, 
picked up the vermin from them. Seiiora 
Cornelia was a native grandee of California ; 
a kind of duchess or marchioness. She 
elaimed the right of property over four or 
five hundred square miles. Some thousand 
heads of cattle belonged still to her, although 
the herds had greatly diminished since the 
invasion of foreigners that had taken place 
after the discovery of gold. She looked very 
magnificent when she was in full dress, 
adorned with gold chains, pearls, and jewels, 
seated in a waggon at least as large as 
Gordon Cumming’s African hunting waggon, 
now exhibited in Piccadilly, and slowly 
drawn by two bullocks and ten or sixteen 
mules over the country, unprovided with 
roads, But such occasions of great state 
were rather rare. In her house generally 
she wore an old broad-brimmed straw hat, 
her son’s boots,a loose white shirt and a short 
petticoat of coarse red flannel. Besides her 
son, about twenty years of age, a Portu- 
guese adventurer filled the place of prime- 
minister, and ruled over twenty or thirty 
Indian servants. But prince-hereditary, 
premier, and all the subordinate servants 
were of little service, since the aspect of the 
country had been so entirely altered. No 
one in the Cornelia Rancho was able to speak 
English, or, as it was called there, American, 
the only language for official and the eommon 
one for commercial business. Moreover, the 
— that had inhabited California 

fore the annexation to the States, was com- 
monly regarded as belonging to an inferior 








Cape Horn. Its loss would have been felt as | race, in consequence of which it was extremely 
a public calamity in both colonies, But, as it | difficult for them either to repel encroach- 
always remained with its master, and accom-} ments upon their property, or to assert their 
panied him even in travelling, either by land | right in a court of law. 

or by sea, there was no great danger to be| The Irish Captain was not slow in availing 
apprehended from the thieves. Had there | himself of the disadvantageous position under 
not been persons more interested in checking | which Sehora Cornelia was labouring. He 
the cattle-stealing than the Frenchmen and proposed to her that he would:take care of 
myself, the thieves would have been quite at| her cattle, and sell it at the best prices 





their ease on our little peninsula. 

But besides the hunting and fishing people 
there was also a regular farmer, called the 
Irish Captain, although he was neither Irish 
nor a captain. By birth he was a Dane, and 
by trade he had been all his whole life a 
farmer. The Irish Captain had a stock of 
cattle, and a very valuable one, too, as his 
oxen ploughed the land, and his cows pro- 
duced milk. Both the oxen and cows were 
emigrants. Californian bullocks—oxen there 
were none—would not work in a plough, and 
the Californian cows defied all human industry | 
to get milk from them. They wonld rather die | 
than give milk toany one except their calves. 

A fittle further in the interior, on the | 


other side of the mountain-range, was the | 
Cornelia Rancho, a Californian manor-house 


possible, on the condition that he should 
have one half of the money realised. Sefiora 
Cornelia held a long privy council, and then 
reluctantly accepted the proposal. 

This done, the Irish Captain called a general 
meeting. In a very impressive speech he 
suggested a kind of covenant, by virtue of 
which each one was bound to take eare of the 
property of his neighbours, and to withstand 
aggressions with armed force, if necessary. 

The Frenchmen joined with all their hearts 
from mere love of excitement. So I alone 
could not have opposed the motion without 
endangering my position, even if I had been 
inclined todoso. But I had weighty reasons, 
too, for wishing that a kind of police should 
be established, not only for the benefit of the 
cattle, but also for my own personal security. 
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I was alone, and lodged, as I have before 
mentioned, just on the extreme point of the 
peninsula. All boats that went up or down 
the bay were obliged to double it, on which 
occasion it frequently happened that people 
eame on shore, and made my house the object 
of repeated attacks, especially during night. 
To shoot me in my-bed would have been a 
very easy task. The boards of which the 
walls were made had large crevices, and at 
all events would have proved an insufficient 
security against rifle-balls. Therefore I 
fastened a second range of planks round my 
bed, at the distance of about one foot from 
the wall, and filled up the intermediate space 
with sand. Asa further precaution against 
cases of extreme danger,I constructeda powder- 
mine under the threshold, which I could set 
fire to any moment I should find it necessary 
todo so. But my greatest safeguard was a 
loose plank on the ground-floor. When I 
was bes¢t by superior numbers, I could lift 
| it up, and slip through an aperture into the 
| room under the house, Thence I crept un- 
| observed into the long, high grass which 

w at the back of the house, and then, 
escribing a wide circuit, I came behind the 
| back of the besiegers, whence, sheltered by 
| stones and holes, and sure of an easy retreat, 
I opened fire from my double-barrelled rifle. 

Although I had hitherto always succeeded 
| in vietoriously repelling aggressors, my posi- 
tion had been sometimes very dangerous, 
and, at all events, it was by no means a 
pleasant night’s entertainment after a hard 
day’s work, to get up from my bed, and to 
move like a snake in the cold air and wet 
grass ;—I would fain have it stopped, and the 
sooner the better. 
| Some days after the Irish Captain had 

succeeded as well in the public meetings as in 
the closet of the Cornelia Rancho, a boat laden 
| with stolen beef was captured, and the cattle- 
| thieves were taken prisoners, by the French- 
| men of Low Point, The thieves were tied, put 
| under a boat: turned upside down, and closely 
| watched. Meanwhile, the heroes of the day 
| kindled a large fire, and prepared out of the 
| booty a real Homeric meal, on which they 
| feasted, until early the next morning, when 
| the prisoners were marched to San Francisco, 
| and handed over to the civil authorities, by 
| the Captain himself. He was rather elated 
by the first splendid success. But when the 
Frenchmen came next time to the town, they 
| saw the supposed prisoners strut very majes- 
| tically, in the best caballero attitude, on 
Long Wharf,—the principal market-place of 
| San Francisco, As soon as the thieves ob- 
served the Frenchmen, they became so abusive 
to them, that the poor fellows were obliged 
to pull away their boats at full speed, with- 
| out even selling the fish they came to dispose 
of, This news, when it reached our penin- 
sula, produced general indignation against 
the magistrates in the town ; and the excite- 
ment reached its highest pitch when it was 
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known, next day, that in the previous night 
all the milk-cows of the Irish Captain had 
been butchered and carried away. A second 
general meeting was immediately held. 

The Irish Captain made another very clever 
speech, It would be foolish, he said, to hope 
for redress of our griefs from the judicial 
authorities. To be convinced thereof we had 
only to look upon the way in which the 
cattle-stealing was carried on. A butcher, 
when short of meat, generally lent a small 
sum of money, say ten or fifteen dollars, to a 
native caballero, who, of course, gambled 
and lost all he possessed, The caballero 
would not have troubled himself about re- 
paying his debt, but that he wished to get 
some more money from the butcher. When 
he eame back to the latter to tell his misfor- 
tune, he found that his creditor was a very 
reasonable man. “If you have no money,” the 
butcher said, “never mind, you may pay me in 
beef instead of dollars.” The caballero accepted 
this liberal proposal, and the butcher pro- 
vided him with a boat, some guns, ammuni- 
tion, provisions,. brandy, and some more 
dollars, So the caballero, accompanied by 
two or three friends, set out for the purpose 
of killing and carrying away any cattle they 
could get hold of. As they knew the coun- 
try well, they generally succeeded in their 
enterprise, and their employer was provided 
with cheap meat. In case, however, they 
were taken prisoners, the butcher was bound 
by honour, and much more by interest, to 
support them. The butcher had his lawyer, 
and the lawyer had great influence with the 
magistrates. Generally speaking, the thieves 
were set at liberty the same day. If, how- 
ever, the case were a more serious one, and 
the plaintiffs had powerful relations, then the 
butcher himself came forth, and his fellow- 
butchers, and their clients, and friends, and 
all that numerous class of people who had an 
interest in defeating the ends of justice. The 
authorities, if they did not connive at, were, at 
all events, too weak to withstand so power- 
ful a force against them, and yielded—some- 
times after the show of a mock trial. 

With this introductory statement, the Irish 
Captain moved that the inhabitants of the 
peninsula should form themselves into a 
permanent committee, and take upon them- 
selves all the duties of poliee and courts- 
martial. No suspected persons should be 
allowed to land. Thieves and other criminals 
should be tried before the committee, and, 
if found guilty, executed on the spot. 

The Captain’s motion was passed without 
opposition. This, our Committee of Vigilance, 
although one of the last in importance, was the 
first organised in California that I have ever 
heard of, and was called into action as early as 
thenextnight. Atmidnight, when I wasasleep, 
I was aroused by the arrival of a large party 
on foot and on horseback. It was the Irish 
Captain with the Frenchmen from Low 
Point, who had received hints that a great 
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number of thieves were preparing for an 
expedition into our peninsula, in order to 
avenge the supposed injury the three cattle- 
stealers had sustained. 1 was summoned tomy 
post. After this, the Captain and his followers 
proceeded to the second French settlement. 

I must confess I was in no haste to dress. 
Go and fight for the cattle of the Irish 
Captain! I did not much like the idea, 
While I was thus musing, I heard the report 
of fire-arms. ‘The cracks of discharged rifles, 
possess the particularly intoxicating power 
upon most men’s minds that commonly 
is ascribed to the smell of gunpowder alone. 
In one moment I was out of the house, had 
locked the door, and had run up to the most 
prominent part of the mountain-range, in order 
to ascertain where the fight was going on. 
Ali had become silent again. 

After I had been watching there for some 
time, I saw suddenly my house lighted up. 
Was it burning? No. There was a large 
fire kindled before the door, and some strange 
forms moved round it. I doubted not for a 
moment that these men were the vanguard of 
the expected army of thieves. I descended 
the hill in search of the Irish Captain. When 
I met him and his little army, I was informed 
that they had encountered no enemy, and that 
the shots [had heard were from their own guns. 
Then I told them what I had observed before 
my house. Ina moment all were in marching 
order. I was dispatched with two men to 
fetch the boat, and so to cut off the retreat 
of the enemy, whom the Irish Captain, at 
the head of the main force, was to attack 
directly. 

When, having dragged the boat high up 
in the sand, and taken away with me the 
oars and sail, I joined the main body of 
the army, I found that they had taken two 
prisoners. The Irish Captain was just 
fastening a rope round the neck of one of 
them, and the Portuguese Premier was busily 
engaged in fixing a beam to the corner of my 
house, which was intended to serve as the 
gibbet. The prospect of two human bodies 


cheerful one. Perhaps influenced by this feeling, 
I inquired if the prisoners, in so short a 
time, could have been tried and condemned ? 
The Irish Captain, excited with brandy and 
vengeance, returned me a rather coarse re- 
buke for my troublesome question. “ Read 
the testimonial of crime written in their 
faces,” he exclaimed; “and if you, after 
having done so, can doubt any longer about 
their being thieves, you must be out of your 
senses.” 

In spite of so positive an assertion, I saw 
only two unhappy wretches, who had com- 
mitted on former occasions probably more 
than one crime, but who were now too miser- 
able to be dangerous. It was wholly repug- 
nant to my feelings to permit the execution 
to take place on such slight grounds. I 
won over the Frenchman to my side, and 











then, being in the majority, I unfastened the 
ropes from the necks of the chosen victims, 
and pulled down the intended gallows, 

The prisoners I locked up in one of the 
empty houses. The next morning, at eleven 
o’clock, they were still sleeping ; and when I 
awoke them, “Sir,” said the most communi- 
eative of the two, to mé, “we slept delight- 
fully in this comfortable mansion. For more 
than five months we have not had the oppor- 
tunity of passing a single night under the 
shelter of a roof.” 

“ And were you not afraid last night, when 
you had the rope round your neck ?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “ Death, with a 
clear conscience, is no misfortune. I was 
more afraid of being eaten by a grisly bear; 
as with respect to these ferocious beasts, I 
have not so good a conscience, being bent on 
hunting and killing them. In order to pre- 
vent the bears from approaching us during 
the night, we kindled that large fire.” 

At the distance of more than fifteen miles, 
there were no grisly bears to be found ; and 
had my prisoners, by an unaccountable caprice 
of fate, encountered one of these beasts, they 
would not have dared to attack it with such a 
weapon as their only gun was, even if they 
had been as courageous as the proudest 
preux-chevalier of bygone ages. Therefore, | 
it seemed to me very improbable that my 
interlocutor and his companion really were | 
hunters. 

“You are Sydney men?” I said to him. | 
“O yes, sir, we are. I lived six years a 
convict’s life in Australia, and my friend 
eight. Bat I was innocent.” 

In consequence of such slang, my interlo- | 
cutor was afterwards called the Pharisee. I | 
ordered the prisoners to collect and bring to | 
my house as much wood as they had burnt 
last night ; and then, after having cautioned | 
both not to return, lest they should place | 
their lives in danger, J sent them away. The | 
next morning, however, the Pharisee came | 
again to my house. He wished to buy, for | 


,one real, provisions worth some hundred 
hanging all night so near my bed, was not a| 


reals. I gave him what little I could spare. 
“Now go,” I said to him ; “and do re- 
member that it would be utter madness to | 


return any more.” 


“Madness!” he exclaimed, with a sneer. 
“Madness! I have been much more mad 
than I should be in exposing myself to be 
hanged. ‘It is impossible to love and be 
wise; for whosoever esteemeth too much 
amorous affection, quitteth both riches and 
wisdom.’ I did so, sir—I did so, and became 
the miserable wretch I am now.—But the 
will of God must be fulfilled,” he added, 
after a pause, resuming his usual expression 
of devotion. 

Certainly he was a strange fellow, and his 
quotation from Bacon’s Essays struck me the 
more, as I had not, fora long time, heard any 
word that betrayed a better education than 
that essential fora common mercantile busi- 
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ness. Hoping that he would become more 
communicative, and tell me the adventures 
of his life, I invited the Pharisee to partake 
of my breakfast in my house, But he wished 
me, in a dry manner, good-bye, under the 
| pretext that his companion was waiting for 
| him on a barren rock in the bay. 

The will of God, as the Pharisee called it, 
was fulfilled shortly afterwards.. The same 
week, when I returned one evening from my 
hunting, I observed in the twilight a corpse 
hanging on a tree. On examining it more 
closely, I recognised the Pharisee, quite dead 
| and stiff. Beside the Pharisee, I found two 
| corpses more, the hands tied, and shot 
through the forehead. I could not doubt that 
regular executions were taking ea ; but 
never did I ask, and never was | told who 
| were the judges or the executioners of the 
| supposed criminals, 

The state of personal safety in the neigh- 
| bouring country was nearly the same as on 
| our peninsula. The same causes had worked 
the same effects, Cattle-stealing was shame- 
| lessly carried on, and similar committees for 
| hanging the thieves, either permanent or 
convocated for the purpose, had sprung up 
all around. Justice or injustice was dealt 
| out at once, and severely; not by means of 
| regularly established courts representing the 
whole nation, but by small bodies of the 
| people. Sometimes, indeed, these bodies were 
| very small. For instance, on the twenty- 
| seventh of February there was a corpse 
| found on the high road from San Francisco to 
| the Pueblo San Jose, then the capital of the 
| state. It was shot through the breast, and 

to the bottom button-hole of the jacket was 
| a long piece of paper fastened—much of the 
same form as I had seen, when a boy, in my 
mother’s larder, tied to large bottles of pre- 
serves, to indicate their contents. On this 
| piece of paper was to be read, in very legible 
characters : 


T shot him because he stole my mule. 
John Andrew Anderson , 
Anderson Rancho, Santa Clara Valley. 


I have altered the names, but the address 


was quite as full as this. Certainly, John 
Andrew Anderson was not a murderer ; in 
his opinion, he had only administered justice. 
Since ten or twelve private men could do so, 
why not one ? 

Thieves and criminals in general were in 
California, as they probably are everywhere 
else, the least disposed set of men to become 
martyrs t6 their vocation, and retired for 
safety from the country to the larger towns. 
Popular justice, as it was called there, was in 
the more numerous communities not so easily 
administered as in the country; for the 
simple reason that five men will agree more 
readily than five hundred. And although 
five men were perfectly sufficient to hang a 
thief in a creek of the Chaster River, five 
hundred would have been too small a number 
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to erect a gibbet on the Plazza of San Fran- 
cisco or Sacramento city. Consequently, while 
men like the Irish Captain and John Andrew 
Anderson were so awfully expeditious in 
hanging and shooting the thieves, the cri- 
minals in the towns had only to deal with the 
cautious and mean-spirited magistrates. 

Crimes in the towns increased rapidly. An 
actor was shot even on the stage, when per- 
forming his part—I believe, of King Lear. 
It was clear that some extraordinary measure 
must be had recourse to, since Judge Camp- 
bell, with his colleagues and subordinates, 
proved now as utterly unable to protect the 
townspeople, as they formerly had been 
inadequate to protect the country population. 
The same reasons which, a month before, the 
Irish Captain had propounded on our penin- 
sula, were now debated in the newspapers 
and streets of the town. And here, too, they 
were not without effect. The population of 
the towns began to set aside laws and magis- 
trates, and to administer a kind of justice of 
their own, similar to that in the country and 
diggings. 

The executions in Sacramento city became 
soon very celebrated for the awful majesty of 
their law. On the Grands Jours, all day 
long, teams, horsemen, and _ pedestrians 
poured into the town from every direc- 
tion ; and thousands of miners and strangers 
from the country came in to witness the ex- 
citing scenes. In the evening the multitude, 
the committee, and the culprits were as- 
sembled on the Plazza round a large fire, the 
sentence was solemnly read, and then the 
criminals were hanged. The office of hangman 
was reserved as a post of honour for the most 
respectable citizen of the town in respect of 
wealth and standing in society. But he paid 
dearly for this honour. Two days after his 
first performance he was shot. 

While Sacramento city followed the ex- 
ample of the other localities, San Francisco 
alone held up the laws and established autho- 
rities. San Francisco was not only the 
most populous town, but a considerable part 
of its inhabitants, as being wealthier than 
the people elsewhere, were less inclined to 
support any kind of revolutionary measures, 
They preferred debates in the town-hall 
and in the newspapers, to achievements 
in the streets and public places. Not 
that they were satisfied with their judges 
and lawyers. The Alta California, their 
acknowledged organ of the public press, de- 
clared openly: “If ever any country were 
cursed with that worst bane of society, irre- 
sponsible, incompetent, and corrupt judges, 
the community of California is the one so 
afflicted.” But the upper classes were even 
more afraid of the excited multitudes than of 
daring thieves and corrupt judges. Not so 
the middle classes. The grocers, bakers, and 
—for they had themselves become the vic- 
tims of thefts—the butchers, were fully 
confident in their own strength, and recom- 
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mended lynch-law in the most rigorous|committee-rooms. I tried to get access; but 


manner. “Except the extreme measure 
of hanging by the neck, nothing can disturb 
the culprits’ equanimity.” This phrase, 
from the Californian Herald, became their 
watchword. Meanwhile, the judges were 
grossly insulted in their public sittings by 
the populace. It beeame necessary to protect 
the judges in the courts and the criminals in 
the prisons by armed force. One evening an 
immense crowd gathered round the new 
country-prison and demanded peremptorily 
that a murderer should be — up to them. 
The militia at last yielded, and the crowd 
rushed into the prison. But the cells were 
empty. The jailors and prisoners had effected 
their escape through a back-door. Such 
scenes were repeated at short intervals. 
While thus the excitement at San Francisco 
was daily increasing, it was suddenly an- 
nounced inall thes\reets—in all the houses, but 


nobody could or would tell by what authority | 


—that the upper classes, having yielded to 
the general wish, several thousands of the most 
respectable citizens, bankers, merchants, and 
mechanics, belonging to all nations, and even 
some citizens of the Celestial empire among 
them, had formed themselves into a Vigilance 
Committee. Shortly afterwards, large placards 
were fixed to the walls of the houses, contain- 
ing the regulations under which the new com- 
mittee was to administer justice in the town. 
The tolling of the bell of the monumental 
fire-engine house upon the Plazza, was the 
signal for the members to assemble fully 
armed. 

The ninth of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, was as bright a day as in southern 
climates alone can be witnessed. The bay 


like a mirror the sky and the mountains. 
Pelicans, swans, and an infinite number of 
minor aquatic birds moved to and fro. I was 
enjoying this scene, and preparing for a hunt- 
ing excursion, when I observed Blue Jacket, 
whom I had not seen for a long time, hurry- 
ing down the mountain-range. 

“Crow’s Head is prisoner of the Vigilance 
Committee!” he exclaimed, when he had 
approached near enough to be heard, “ and 
you must go immediately to town and try to 
save him.” 

While Blue Jacket was catching and sad- 
dling Old Cream, he told me that he would 
not much care for Crow’s Head, only that he 
apprehended this most cunning of all crimi- 
nals would contrive to get away even from 
the hands of the committee. 

“In this ease,” Blue Jacket concluded, 
“he would kill me to a certainty if I had 
not done all that is possible to save him. 


I, of course, dare not present myself before | 








in vain. The house was closely watched, and 
the orders were strict. I asked then, if 
Crow’s Head was to be executed? “Thereare 
three scoundrels who will be served right,” 
was the answer. In the evening, the aidjoin- 
ing streets were lighted by torches. At last, 
two members of the committee came down 
stairs, and read the confessions of the cul- 
prits to a long list of crimes, committed under 
various names. “And the committee has 
passed sentence of death upon them,” the 
orator added. A general approval was the 
answer. A priest was admitted to the con- 
victs. About a quarter of an hour later, 
six or seven hundred members of the 
Vigilance Committee, three abreast, came 
forth from the committee-house. The pro- 
cession, with the culprits handcuffed and 
pinioned, nearly in the centre, moved on to 
the Plazza; formed round the gallows a hol- 
low square ; and the execution took place. I 
recognised the stout figure and ghastly face 
of Crow’s Head above the crowd, dangling in 
the air. 

When the crowd had dispersed, there 
remained the excitement of joyous triumph 
through the town, and quantities of cham- 
pagne and punch were drunk in the stores, 
which served for drawing-rooms to the mer- 
chants as well. 

The next day the principal newspapers 
published the proceedings of the Vigilance 
Committee at full length, but without insert- 
ing the names of the judges. 

From that night, the sovereign authority 
of the Vigilance Committee was established. 
The constituted authorities, however, did not 


| discontinue such business as was left them. 
lay before me smooth and calm, reflecting | 





His Honour, Mayor Brenham, remained in | 
office and issued a proclamation, desiring “all | 
good citizens to withdraw from the Vigilance | 
Committee, or associations of like character.” 
Judge Campbell, of the Court of Sessions, held | 
his assizes on the appointed days, and charged 
the grand jury, “that all those concerned in 
the illegal executions had been guilty of 
murder, or were participescriminis.” Lawyers 
sued for habeas corpus on behalf of the pri- | 
soners in the hands of the committee, and 
in some instances even of the corpses of the 
executed, and the writs were granted or with- 
held according to the private opinions of the 


|jJudges. His excellency, the governor of the 


state of California, Mr. Dougal, threatened 
it with the horrors of civil war. But all the 
proclamations of the governor, the mayors, 
and judges, as well as the writs of habeas 
corpus, remained of no effect. 

In some instances, the constituted autho- 
rities and the Vigilance Committees even 
acted together. In Sacramento city, for in- 


the members of the committee, so you must | stance, the regular court of assizes had pro- 
» 


I rode to San Francisco, The bell was! 


|mounced the sentence of death upon three 


culprits, Thompson, Gibson, and Robinson. 


tolling from the engine-house, and an im-| But Robinson was believed to be less guilty 
mense crowd was assembled before the|than the others, and the governor of the 
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state had suspended his execution. Almost 
immediately after the respite was known, a 
committee of citizens was formed, and was 
even acknowledged by the mayor of the town, 
Hardenburgh, who appeared before them, and 
requested to know if he was to leave the 

risoners in the hands of the sheriff? When 

hompson and Gibson were preparing for 
death, and the sheriff directed the judicial 
executions, the committee caused a third 
gallows to be erected on the same spot, and 
Robinson to be hanged. After the execution, 
his excellency the governor was hanged, too ; 
but, fortunately for him, only in effigy. 

Order seemed to be re-established. But 
this expectation, too, proved to be unfounded. 
Among the prisoners were three criminals, 
Mackenzie, Wittaker, and Mary Ann Hogan, 
who had made disclosures, so important, and, 
as it was believed, implicating so many per- 
sons of high standing, that the committee 
resolved to reserve the trial of this case to 
itself. Upon Mackenzie and Wittaker the 
sentence of death was passed, and the 
twenty-first of August was appointed for 
their execution. 

Meanwhile, during the night before the 
execution, the governor of the states had 
obtained from Myron Norton, judge of the 
supreme court, a writ of habeas corpus 
which he placed in the hands of Sheriff Hays 
and Deputy Sheriff Copperton for immediate 
use. At half-past three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the governor, the two sheriffs, the mayor, 


city-marshal, and six police-ofticers entered 
clandestinely the room of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. The guards were surprised, and the 
two prisoners were hurried off in full speed to 


the county-jail. But now the bell from the 
engine-house began tolling, and the people and 
members of the committee moved in crowds 
towards the committee-house, When it was 
known that the prisoners were rescued, the 
indignant crowd rushed towards the prison 
in order to retake possession of the con- 
victs. The prison, however, was well de- 
fended, and on its roof there were posted the 
magistrates concerned in the rescue, the 
police-force, and a body of well-armed citizens, 
ready to repel, from their advantageous posi- 
tion, any attack that should be made. Al- 
though much superior in numbers, the crowd 
dared not assail them. For two days the 
prison was besieged without effect. Then, 
the people became tired, and dispersed. When 
all hope of recapturing the prisoners seemed 
to be lost, on Sunday morning, the twenty- 
seventh of August, the bell of the Vigilance 
Committee tolled with unusual vivacity, and, 
at the same moment, a carriage and two 
splendid grey horses were seen dashing 
through the streets towards the committee- 
house. As the people poured out of the 
houses, it was directly known that some 
members of the committee had, by a dar- 
ing and sudden attack, succeeded in re- 
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county jail during the performance of divine 
service, and had conveyed them again into 
the prison of the Vigilance Committee. The 
excitement was immense, and in an incre- 
dibly short space of time fifteen thousand 
people were assembled before the committee- 
house, venting their approbation in wild 
shouts. Some minutes later, the two re-cap- 
tured prisoners were hanged from the win- 
dows of the committee-room. It was, with 
much satisfaction, observed, that from the 
moment of capturing the prisoners in the 
county prison till their final execution, only 
seventeen minutes had elapsed. The public 
opinion and the press declared that the Vigi- 
lance Committee had redeemed their honour, 
and the only circumstance the Alta California 
found fault with was, that one or two of the 
committee very indecorously had appeared 
at the threshold of the window from which 
the poor wretches had the instant before 
passed into eternity, and seemed to recognise 
acquaintances among the populace: exhibit- 
ing very little reverence for the sacredness 
and solemnity of death. 

Proclamations followed from all sides, but 
were nothing better than empty words, It was 
clear to the most partial eyes that the victory 
remained with the committee, and the un- 
becomingly clandestine way in which the 
highest authorities of the state had stooped 
to act, without success, betrayed too ob- 
viously their own consciousness of weakness. 
Arrived at the height of popularity and 
power, the Vigilance Committee acted wisely 
in desisting from further interference with 
the administration of criminal law. They 
acted wisely, too, in not dissolving. The 
whole organisation remained unaltered, and 
imparted to the office-holders as well as to 
the criminals the persuasion of the undeni- 
able truth, that at any moment, when neces- 
sary, the committee could again repress 
crime and protect their members against 
either legal or illegal persecution in conse- 
quence of the duties they had performed. 
Even the preachers acknowledged from the 
pulpit that the Vigilance Committee had de- 
served great praise in delivering the country, 
at least for some time to come, from serious 
evils. 

The annexation of California added to the 
United States a fertile country, with a mild 
climate, splendid harbours on the Pacific, and 
immense riches of gold. But, on the other 
hand, it established a nursery of atrocious 
crimes that were believed no longer to exist 
except among savages. This bane of human 
society was not confined to California alone, 
Hundreds of thousands ot American citizens 
who had undergone the brutalising influence 
of Californian life, returned to their former 
homes; and if we read now of Missouti- 
men scalping their fellow-citizens in Kansas, 
and parading the bloody scalps before an 
applauding populace, we may, not without 


capturing the two prisoners from the| great probability, suppose that there is some 
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connection between these scenes of horror 
and the barbarities committed in the diggings 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 


KESTER'S EVIL EYE. 


L. 

In the cottage to the left hand of the forge | 
at Harwood there lived, about five and| 
twenty years ago, a man of the name of| 
Christopher,—or, as the country-folks abbre- 
viated it, Kester—Pateman. He had formerly 
held the post of village blacksmith and_| 
farrier, but had long since retired from the 
exercise of his craft. He was said to have) 
the gift of the evil eye; not that he was a| 
malicious man, but that involuntarily his) 
look blighted whatever it fixed upon. Friend 
or enemy, his own children or aliens, it was 
all one; Kester’s eye settled on them, and 
they withered away. No single thing pros-| 
pered with him. The crops on his little! 
farm were always either frosted, blighted, | 
or miserably thin ; or, if they were good and 
abundant, rain came after the corn was cut, | 
and it lay out until it sprouted and rotted | 
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(Conducted by 
nutting and bird-nesting like a boy. Kester 
could deny her nothing, and she grew up, to 
the wonder of the village, healthier, more wil- 


| ful, and bonnier than any girl in the district. 


Il. 


Tue blacksmith who had succeeded Kester 
Pateman at the village forge was a young 
man of herculean strength, and a wild cha- 
racter. He was more than suspected of a 
tenderness for the Squire’s pheasants, but 
the gamekeeper had not yet been found bold 
enough to give him a night encounter in the 
woods ; his name was Rob Mc’Lean ; he had 
been a soldier, and was discharged with a 
good conduct pension, after ten years’ service, 
and two wounds. He was Katie’s first 
sweetheart. She was very proud to be seen 
walking with him in the green lane on 
Sunday nights ; but it was more child’s pride 
than anything else, for, when he began to 
talk about marrying, she laughed and said 
no, she was not for him, he was too old. 

Jasper Linfoot, the miller’s eldest son, 
next cast his eyes upon her, and followed 








away; once he got it all stacked and the/|her like her shadow for a month; but no— 
stack took fire; another time the grain was Katie did not fancy him, he was too ugly: 
threshed out and stored up in safety, but the | he squinted, he had red hair, and his legs 
rats devoured a third of it. His cattle were were not both of the same length. Then 
the leanest in the country; his sheep died|there was Peter Askew, the squire’s 


of disease; his children perished one by huntsman, but he was a widower; and 


one as they grew up to manhood and woman- | 
|| hood ; every horse he shod, fell lame before 
\, it had gone a mile. 


Kester was a miserable 
man; all the country avoided him as if he 
had got the plague. 

Kester had one child left: a daughter, 
born long after the rest ; she being the off- 
spring of a young Irish girl whom he had 
chosen to marry in his old age. The Irish 
girl ran away soon after the child’s birth, on 
the plea of having a husband in her own 
country whom she liked better. 

Kester made no attempt to bring her 
back, but contented himself with spoiling 
Katie. Katie was not a bit like what his 
other children had been; she was her 


mother over again. Two wide-opened dark | 


blue eyes, a white skin considerably freckled, 
black elf locks always in a tangle, a wide 
red mouth, and little teeth like pearls; a 
figure smart and lissome, and a step that 
lilted along as if it kept time to an inward 
tune, made of Katie a village beauty and a 
coquette. 

The strangest thing of all was (so the 
people thought at least) that Kester’s evil 
eye had no effect on Katie. She grew as 


strongly and bloomed as hardily, as the wild | 


briar in the hedge-row. Everybody remem- 
bered the five children who were born to 
him by his first wife; how they pined 
fidbm their cradle. They had a sickly hee- 
tic in their faces like their mother; while 
Katie’s cheeks were red as a damask rose : 
they crept about home weary and ailing 
always, while Katie was away in the woods, 


Phil Cressy, the gardener, but he was a 
goose ; and Tom Carter—but Katie could 
| never abide a tailor. 

While Katie, very hard to please, was co- 
| quetting with her would-be lovers, perfectly 
| safe and perfectly heart-free, Kester Pateman 
|had settled all the time whom she should 
|marry—Johnny Martin, and nobody else. 
Johnny was the only son of Martin, the 
'squire’s coachman, who had saved money. He 
was a simple young man, with lank hair, a 
meek expression of countenance, and some gift 
| for expounding, which he practised to small 
select congregations in Pateman’s barn every 
|Sunday evening. When Kester announced 
| his intention to his daughter, Katie pouted 
her red lips and tossed her head, saying with 
|an accent of superlative contempt, “That 
Johnny!” But she answered neither yea 
nor nay to her father’s words ; and the next 
Sunday “that Johnny” came courting with 
a little basket of cabbages on his arm, as an 
offering to his belle. 

Katie looked as if it would have done her 
| heart good to fling them one after the other 
|in his fat foolish face, but she restrained the 
impulse, and only said: 

“T’ll plant ’em out to-morrow, Johnny.” 

“ Plant them out, Katie! Why they’re to 
| eat.’ 

“Pigs?” asked Katie in innocent bewil- 
derment. “We don’t keep any.” 

“No, they’re for you, Katie; they’re the 
finest white-hearts.” 

“Hearts! Oh, Johnny, take ‘em away 
directly ; hearts !—I never saw a heart be- 
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fore,” and she praeee into the basket with a 
face of horrified curiosity. 

Now, Johnny had proclaimed that his 
affections had fallen on Katie because she 
was such a clever girl, and could do every- 
thing ; but this exhibition of her talents by 
no means equalled his former impressions. 
He tried her again : 


“Can’t you cook, Katie? Did you never stuff 


and roast a heart for your father’s dinner ?” 

“Oh, Johnny, and you putting up for the 
school-master’s place ; what wicked nonsense 
you are talking! Surely you've called at the 
Blue Cow by the way?” 

Johnny at this monstrous insinuation 
broke out into a cold perspiration ; he was 
the most abstemious of young men, and had 
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EVIL EYE. 


| It had been a splendid season, and Kester’s 
little fields showed as rich and ripe a crop as 
any in the country ; it was quite ready for 
cutting, and the weather was settled and 
| favourable. 

| “But, father, you must have hands,” said 
Katie, who had a most irreverent disbelief in 
the evil eye; “two reapers and a binder, 
with you and me, will get the crops in this 
| week, and I'll overlook ’em for luck.” Kester 
stopped two men and a lad, and bade the 
Others go higher up the lane to Marshall’s 
|\farm., “ But where’s the good of it, Katie?” 
he added. “You'd have had a tidy for- 
|tune but for me. Go into the barn, lads, 
you'll get your supper ’enow.” The old 
man was very despondent; for he had 





a name in the village for every variety of| just lost a fine calf, which he thought 
excellence ; and Katie was quite capable of; to sell at a good price. Katie bade him 
telling her suspicions everywhere. He en-|cheer up, and went indoors to set out the 
deavoured to take her hand and to put his supper for the reapers. When it was ready, 
arm round her waist ; but Katie brought her | she called to them to come ; three as Ragged 
palm against his cheek with such hearty | Robins as ever wight have served for scare- 
good will that he was fain to subside upon | crows appeared at oo bidding. 
his chair in meek dismay. One of them was a tall fine young man, 
“Tf you do that again, Johnny Martin, Pll; with a head well set on his shoulders, a 
tell my father,” she cried ; and, with an affec-| roguish eye, and a very decided national 
tation of great anger, she bowled his cabbages tongue. He looked at Katie, and she at him ; 
out into the garden, and ordered him to! and, for the first time in her life, the girl’s 
march after them in double quick time. He eyes fell, and her colour rose. Alick seemed 
took up his hat and obeyed her, vasting on | slightly bashful too,—very slightly—for, after 
her, as he went, the most pitiful and expos-| dropping his glance on his plate for a second, it 


tulatory glances. 

“Don’t stop at the Blue Cow, Johnny; go 
straight home,” she cried as he went out at 
the gate, and the defeated swain crept away 
quite dejected. 

Katie returned into the house, and began 
to sleek her hair before the little glass by 
the kitchen fire, humming a tune all the 
time, and thinking how well she was rid of 
Johnny, when that worthy’s voice sounded 
through the open window : 

“T didn’t stop at the Blue Cow, Katie.” 
She turned smartly round with such a shrew- | 


| followed Katie to and fro in the kitchen with- 
out intermission, until she went out into the 
garden again. Alick could see her through 
the branches of briar across the window, 
standing at the gate with her father, talking 
to Rob Mc’Lean, and he immediately con- 
ceived an intense dislike for that well-built 
son of Vulcan, with the scar across his fore- 
head. Alick jumped to conclusions very 
| quickly ; he had fallen in love at first sight, 
jand was ready to quarrel with any man 
who so much as looked at Katie. 

Having made an end of his supper, he went 





ish face that Johnny added, in haste to de-| out into the lane to his comrades, who were 
pre her wrath, “T left my basket, Katie ; | sitting under the hedge resting and munch- 
et me get it—it’s in the corner.’ |ing lumps of bread and cheese,—Marshall’s 

“At your peril set foot over the door-| kitchen not being big enough to hold them 
stone, Johnny!” Johnny’s plump counte-| all. Alick kept Katie at the gate in sight ; 
nance instantly disappeared. She snatched and, though she seemed never to look his 
up the basket, threw it after him, and then | way, she kuew perfectly well how he watched 


took a hearty fit of laughter to herself. 


III. 


Ir was the beginning of harvest; and, 
on the evening of the day after Johnny 
Martin’s inauspicious courting visit, Kester 
Pateman and Katie were sitting on the 
wooden bench before the door, she knitting, 
aud he bemoaning, when a party of Irish 
reapers, with their sickles in their hands, 
came up the lane. They stopped at the gate, 
and one of the men asked if Kester wanted 
hands for his corn ? 

“No, I see nae the use 0’ hands,” replied 
the old man ; “ it’ll all be spoilt.” 





her; and moved, perhaps, by the natural 
spirit of coquetry, she marched with her 
knitting into the house, and shut herself up 
jin her bedroom. It had a window looking 
|on the lane, and Katie sat near it with her 
| pins and stocking, peeping out sometimes to 
see how the evening went on, and whether 
there was promise of fine weather next day 
to cut the corn. Alick wandered off by-and- 
by. How should he know that tiny lattice 
in the bushy pear-tree was Katie’s ? 


Iv. 


Auick, Kester, Katie, and the rest, were 
}all in the fields next morning as soon as 
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the sun wasup. The reaping began. Katie 


would bind for Alick; and, during the 
day, the two exchanged a good many sharp 
words, Rob M‘Lean came to lend a hand in 
the afternoon, and the men soon found each 
other out; but Rob had a decided advantage 
over the other. “Was there ever such a 
wild Irishman, all tatters and rags, ever seen 
in the country-side before ?” whispered Rob 
to Katie, as they sat under a tree, at four 
o'clock, eating the “lowance that had been 
brought from the house; Katie gave Alick 
a sly glance, and said “No.” And, as 
Alick overheard both question and answer, 
he vowed vengeance against Rob. 

That night in the lane there was Jasper 
Linfoot and Phil Cressy; and Katie talked 
and laughed with both of them ; and the next 
day she was gossiping with Peter Askew 
over the field-style ; and in the evening Tom 
Carter brought her some shreds of scarlet 
cloth that she wanted to weave into a mat, 
and Katie chattered with him; and the 
next day Johnny Martin came with an offer- 
ing of summer apples, which (Alick being 
there to see) were graciously accepted. So 
Johnny was heartened into staying half-an- 
hour, sighing and smiling spasmodically. 
Alick went out very wrathful. “So many rivals 
are too many for one man,” thought he. And, 
all the following morning, he took no more 
notice of Katie than he did of Kester—I 
mean, he seemed not to take notice of her. 

Katie was as cross as sticks, and pre: 


tended she was ill, and must go home. 
Home, accordingly, she went, and tangled her 


knitting horribly. She had not been there 
long, when Alick came in at the gate with a 
jong face, holding his hand in a handkerchief 
all stained with blood. Up sprang Katie, 
the colour going out of her face with fright. 

“You're hurt, Alick! O how have you 
done it? Let me see and bind it up.” 

“The least bit in creation, Miss Katie ; 
but you're the best binder in the world, and 
it'll heal under your eyes,” replied the wily 
Alick, uncovering the injured hand. 

Katie got a sponge and water, and bathed 
it, and her pity fled. 

“It’s not much more than a scratch,” said 
she ; so Alick groaned miserably. 

“Surely, Miss Katie, it’s the hard heart 
you've got, for all your bonnie face,” said he, 
reproachfully. 

atie blushed. Nobody else’s compliments 
had ever had that pleasing effect before ; and 
Alick suddenly took heart of grace, and said 
one or two more pretty things that did not 
seem to vex Katie very much. The dressing 
of the wound being done, Alick was oblige 
to go back to the field; carrying the “lowance 
was an excuse for Katie to return too; so, 
leaving her ball to the mercy of the cat 
on the floor, she got the basket and stone 
bottle of beer ready, and followed Alick. 
The reapers said "lowance was early that 
day, and her father found fault about it. 
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Alick’s reflections were of a more cheerful 
turn now. “Too many rivals may be as 
good as none,” he thought. Indeed, he had 
found out—who knows by what freemasonry ? 
—that Katie liked nobody so well as him ; and 
he turned his discovery to good account. Did 
she encourage Rob, or Jasper, or Peter, 
or Johnny, or any one of her many admirers, 
by word or smile, he devoted himself to 
Jennie, the pretty Irish girl, who was 
binding at Marshall’s farm; and Katie’s 
pillow could have testified that he had ample 
revenge, 

Thus they went on till the last shock 
was in stack, and the Irish reapers began to 
travel north in search of fresh pastures. All 
went but Alick ; and he, from his quick wit 
and ? eye, had won favour with the 
Squire’s ol keeper, who retained him as 
one of his watchers. 

Although he had arrived at Harwood a 
scarecrow of rags, who so trim and spruce 
now as Alick? Katie had a secret pride 
in his appearance, as, with his gun on his 
arm and his game-bag slung over his shoul- 
der, he followed the Squire in the woods, 
—looking, as she thought, far the finer and 
handsomer gentleman. That Johnny’s face 
had now become perfectly sickening to her, 
and none the less so because Kester would talk 
of their marriage ; for the young man had 
been chosen village schoolmaster, with a sa- 
lary of thirty pounds, a cottage and garden 
rent-free, and coals ad libitum; so that he 
had a home to take her to. 

Katie was having a good cry one afternoon 
in the house by herself, over the thoughts of 
Johnny, when there came a knock to the 
door. She got up and opened it, expecting 
to see a neighbour come in for a gossip; but, 
instead, there stood Alick. 

Directly he saw what she had been about 
he cried, “ Who has been vexing thee, Katie ? 
Only tell me,—tell me, Katie!” And a 
smile broke through her tears as she said, 
“OQ Alick, it’s that Johnny!” And they 
looked in each other’s faces and laughed. 

What Alick said more, this tradition be- 
trayeth not ; but, whatever it was, Johnny’s 
prospects of a wife were not increased 
thereby ; and when Alick went away home to 
his cottage at the park gate, it was with a 
triumphant step and his curly head in the 
air ; and Katie cried no more over her knit- 
ting that afternoon. 


Vv. 


VILLAGE gossip soon proclaimed the fact of 
Alick’s visits to Kester Pateman’s cottage ; 
and amongst the first to hear of them was 
Johnny. He went and remonstrated with 
Katie, and threatened to tell her father. 
Katie’s blood was up, and she dared him 
to tell at once. So Johnny did tell, and 
Kester bade Alick keep away. “Katie’s 
for no Irish beggar, but for a decent Har- 
wood lad,” wat he, surlily. “And you'll 
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} asked, the —— 


| as her needles went, her tears fell. 
| know, father ; but the neighbours say I look 


| Katie, my bairn?” said he, aloud, 


| the house. 


come about my place no more, Sir Game- 
keeper,—d’ye hear ?” 

Alick feigned obedience ; but he and Katie 
met in the green lane on Sundays. There 
was a little gate from the pasture where 
Kester’s cows were, into the wood ; and often, 
at milking time, you might have seen Alick 
leaning over the gate, talking to Katie at her 
task ; but, as the evenings grew cold and the 
cattle were brought up to the house, these 
meetings were less frequent; for Kester 
began to watch his daughter as a cat watches 
amouse. He suspected her. 

The neighbours noticed Katie become 
graver and paler, and shook their heads por- 
tentously. “She’s fading, like the rest of 
them,” they said; “she’ll not see the spring. 
Kester’s smitten her, poor man !” 

And, by-and-by, Kester saw the change 
himself. When he did see it, his heart 
stopped beating. “Why, Katie, my bairn !” 
cried he, with fully awakened love and fear ; 
“Katie, my bairn! Thou’s not going off ina 
waste, like thy brothers and sisters?” 

Katie was knitting by the firelight ; and, 
“T don’t 


like it. I’m sick and ill——”~ And her tears 


| flowed faster. 


Kester kissed her, and went out in a black 


mood, 
“Oh, what'll Ido? What’ll I do for thee, 
“Tm fit 


to tear my eyes out o’ my head! What have 


| I done, that all goes ill with me?” 


It happened that Alick was loitering about 


| in the hope of a chance word with Katie, and 


he overheard Kester’s lamentation. 
“What’s the matter, Master Pateman ? 


| Katie’s not ill, is she?” he ventured to ask. 


Glad to unfold his misery to anybody, Kester 


| told Alick of his daughter’s changed looks, 


and what everybody attributed them to. 
“Go to the wise man, "Bram Rex, at Swin- 

ford, to-morrow : he’s got a charm agen the 

Evil Eye,” suggested Alick,in haste. “He'll 


| tell you what to do: you may trust him.” 


Somewhat comforted, Kester re-entered 
Alick went off to Swinford to 
prepare the sage for his visitor the next day. 


VL 





“Were are you going, father?” Katie 
morning, as her father 


came to breakfast dressed as if for church or 


| market. 


“I’m going to "Bram Rex, Katie, to hear 
what he says about something. He’s a won- 
derful wise man.” 

“Ts it about the stacks, father? Id fear 

| none: all’s right so far. Them Irish reapers 
brought you luck, I’m thinking.” 

“Tt’s not about the corn, Katie,—but thee. 
I maun’t lose thee, my bairn. Alick says 
"Bram has a charm, and I’m going to get it 
for thee. I don’t like thy white looks and 
thy crying.” 


—— 
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Katie dropped her spoon, and smiled to 
herself as she stooped to pick it up again, 
with a face like a rose, which she was fain to 
hide by looking away through the window 
for ever so long. 

After breakfast, Kester mounted his old 
grey mare, and went slowly to Swinford, very 
mournful, and much troubled in his mind. 
The village of Swinford was, by the river, 
seven miles from Harwood, and the high 
road ran along the bank, with a steep fall to 
the water, which was covered with hazel and 
low shrubs. “Wherefore shouldn’t I fling 
myself in there, and save the poor bairn ?” 
he said to himself, as he saw the river shining 
and glancing through the bushes. “But, 
after all,” he added, “it will be as well to see 
old ’Bram Rex first, and hear what he’s got 
to say to her. My poor bairn! Poor Katie!” 

So he went forward to a small slated 
cottage at the entrance of the village, and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said a rough voice. Kester 
fastened his bridle to the paling of the 
garden, and entered. 

The wise man was sitting in a large chair 
by the fireside, stirring a composition in a pan 
which had far more of the perfume of a 
poached hare than hell-broth, which the 
gossips said he was in the habit of making. 
*Bram was an old man with a long beard, and 
the subtlest and most wily of smiles. He 
looked up at his visitor from under his brows 


‘cunningly and shrewdly, then motioned him 


to be seated by a wave of his hand. Kester 
was not here for the first time; many a half- 
crown had he paid ’Bram for prognostics 
touching the weather, information about lost 
articles, and charms for his cattle against 
disease, and his crops against blight ; but he 
had never before felt such a perfect submis- 
sion to the awful sage in the chair covered 
with cat’s skins. 

“T know your errand, Kester Pateman,” 
said Bram, solemnly. “I have been working 
out the horoscope all night. It is a case of 
difficulty.” 

Kester was profoundly impressed by this 
prescience, and his poor old hands shook as 
he drew out his leathern purse, and said : 

“°Bram, it’s not money nor corn this time, 
it’s my bairn Katie.” 

The sage nodded and echoed, 

“ Katie! I knew it.” 

“What must I give you? This?” 

And Kester took out a gold piece, and laid 
it on the seemingly unconscious palm of 
*Bram. 

“Enough, Kester Pateman,” replied he; 
“enough. Tell me what you want—your 
daughter is smitten - 

“Yes, Bram ; but there was one told me 
you had a charm agen the Evil Eye. Would 
it save her? Will you sell it?” asked Kester, 
trembling all over with anxiety,and stretching 
out his feeble hands with the purse to Bram. 

*Bram took the purse, but said severely ; 
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“T do not sell, Kester Pateman—talk not 
of seiiing. Describe to me your child’s 
wae and be at peace.” 

The wise man had a voice of such preter- 
natural depth that it really seemed as if his 
words were also of superior sagacity ; Kester 
listened to him with the profoundest faith, 
and then gave a description of Katie’s state— 
her pale cheeks, her stillness, and her crying. 
*Bram shook his head. 

“T don’t say she'll die, Kester, and I can’t 
say she’Jl live; but there’s one chance, if 
you'll try it.” 

“T’ll do anything, "Bram—why I'd die for 
that bairn! Youdon’t know how I love my 
Katie. What’s the chance, Bram ?” 

“The stars will not be hurried, Kester 
Pateman ; they have not spoken yet. Come 
and see.” 

The sage led the way into a second 
room, in the middle of which was a table 
whereon lay a sheet of paper with sundry 
figures and scrawls thereon. 

“Look here,” and ’Bram began to trace a 
line with his forefinger. “This is the girl’s 
line of life. Mark it well, Kester Pateman.” 

Kester, dizzy with anxiety, fixed his eyes 
on it intently. 

“Here is a man of battles; it passes him. 
This part shows them that seek her in matri- 
mony ; them that she must not marry, Kester 
—you mark me ?” 

Kester nodded his head. 

“She must not marry any one of these 
with the cross agen ’em. Not this with the 
spade, nor the figure with the sack, nor him 
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{Conducted oy 
“Him it is,and no other! The interpre- 

tation thereof is just!” said "Bram, emphati- 

cally, and he rolled up the sheet of paper. 

Kester Pateman was greatly in awe of 
*Bram, but he endeavoured to protest against 
the conclusion. 

“*Bram, couldn’t you bring forward 
another ?” said he, hesitatingly. 

“Can I alter the stars, Kester?” replied 
the sage in his sternest tone; “I do not 
make, or mend, or mar, I only read for the 
blind what is written, You must give your 
bairn Katie to Alick, or she’ll die.” 

“O! I will—surely I will, Bram!” in 
great haste cried poor Kester. “ He’s honest if 
he’s poor, and Katie’ll not have a penny. Tell 
me, Kester, will I sell my corn well this time!” 

“You shall,” responded ’Bram ; “ you shall 
sell it as others do.” 

“Have you that charm agen the Evil Eye | 
that one told me of, ’Bram ?” Kester humbly | 
inquired. 

“Yes, Kester; but it is not to be bought | 
with silver nor gold. Send me half a bushel 
of your best aits, and you shall have it. Ive | 

arted with a many, but I’ve only one on 

d now, and it’s a good one.” | 

“Let me have it, ’Bram. You'll get the | 
aits to-morn.” 

*Bram went to a drawer in the dresser, and, | 
after rummaging for some minutes amongst | 
its contents, he brought forth a hare’s foot | 
with a string attached toit. He smoothed 
it carefully with his hand, muttering a formula 
of words to himself as he did so, 

“You must put this in your pillow, Kester, 





with the tailor’s goose, nor yet this man| and every morning, the first thing when you | 
leading of a horse, nor yet that one with the get up, open the window, and fix on sone 
peaked cap and ferule—the stars have spoken| particular tree or bush, and look at it steady 


agen ’em all.” 

Kester wiped his forehead, and said he| 
saw that clearly enough. | 

“Mark me agen, Kester,” pursued the| 
sage, sinking his voice until it sounded as if 
it came up out of the toes of his boots ; 
“mark well, for I can’t show you it a second 
time. This is the sign of a powerful man 
who has come over the sea—he’s got a sickle 
andagun. The sickle means that he shall 
reap abundance o’ corn, and live on the fat o’ 
the land all his days, and the gun is a token 
that he’s a brave man; and his face being to 
Katie’s line o’ life is a sign that he loves her, 
and that she has a thought for him. Are 
you hearkening, Kester ?” 

“Yes,’Bram,I hear. Oh! but you are a} 
knowledgeable man. These,” following the 
first marks with his fingers, “are surely Rob | 
M‘Lean, and Jasper Linfoot, and here’s Phil | 
Cressy, and Peter Askew, and Tom Carter, 
and Johnny Martin——” 

“Them’s their names! None o’ ’em must | 

our Katie marry, the stars has otherwise | 
poke for ’em. Do you know who this last 
is, Kester ?” 


while you spell your own name backwards | 
three times. You must look every day fasting | 
at the same thing, and in time it will wither 
away and die. And so you'll be cured, and | 
in smiting the tree the rest o’ your things ‘ll | 
be safe,” 

Kester took the hare’s foot as tenderly as 
if it had been a sacred relic, and put it in his | 
bosom, 

“Thank you, ’Bram—and you're sure Katie | 
"ll be well if I let her wed Alick ?” 

“Yes, man! You'll find the lass’s face | 
shining when you get home, for she’s feeling | 
that your heart’s changed towards her 
already. The stars has been whispering of it 
to her.” 

Quite cheerfully Kester trotted the grey 
mare home, and, as if immediately to prove 
the sage’s words true, Katie came to meet 
him at the gate as rosy asa peony. Alick, at 
that minute, was escaping by the cow-house 
door into the pasture, after telling Katie of 
his visit to’Bram Rex, and preparing her for 
its probable results. 


VIL, 





“Tt maun be Alick, the wild Irish reaper ; 
him that’s at the Squire’s now.” 


In the centre of the great meadow directly 
opposite Kester Pateman’s chamber window 
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there was a fine old oak tree, quite in the 
maturity of its years and strength, Under 
its wide-spreading branches a herd of cattle 
could shelter from the summer heat, and in 
its giant bole was timber enough to build a 
frigate almost, When Kester rose the morning 
after his visit to "Bram Rex, he opened his 
window, and his eyes fell on this tree the first 
thing, as they had probably done for many a 
year. This time he gazed at it fixedly, half 
expecting to see the leavesand branches shrivel 
under his gaze ; but he spelt his name back- 
wards three times, and there were no visible 
effects. He went to market after breakfast 
and sold his corn, and bought a new cow; 
so implicit was his faith in ’Bram’s charm ; 
and, meeting Johnny Martin, told him ruefully, 
that he must leave off thinking of Katie ; for 
she was not permitted to be his wife. 

“Why not, Master Pateman?” demanded 
Johnny, to whom this sudden change was 
incomprehensible. 

“Because thou’s bespoken, Johnny, for 
another woman ; and there’d be contradiction 
and the mischief and all if we tried to go 
agen what’s ordained. Ispoke to Bram Rex 
yesterday—it was he tell’t me.” 

“*Bram Rex! the vagabond fortune-teller !” 
exclaimed Johnny, putting out his fat cheeks 
in token of contempt, for Johnny pretended 
to more light than his neighbours. “Is that 
Katie’s best reason, Kester Pateman ?” 

“Maybe not, man; she’s no inkling that 
I’ve changed my mind yet. I ’ant spoken to 
| her, but I maun.” 
| “But it’s not fair to jilt a poor fellow, 
| because "Bram Rex tells you a pack of lies,” 
| remonstrated Jonny. “I'll speak to Katie 
myself, with your leave, Master Pateman, 
and ask her her reasons.” 

“Her reasons, Johnny, is that she can’t 
abide thee; thou’s a good lad, but it goes 
agen the grain with her to think o’ thee, 
She’s a saucy lassie, and her that’s bespoken 
you by the stars has a mint of money.” 


This happy invention of Kester’s was| 


uttered boldly as a consolation to the for- 
saken swain, and he, as such, accepted it. 
Johnny was as credulous as his neighbours. 

In about a month after Kester Pateman’s 
visit to Bram Rex there was a wedding at 
Harwood, and such a dance in Kester’s barn 
as had never been heard of in the country- 
side before. All the defeated swains were 
there. Johnny Martin and Tom Carter made 
the music on two independent-minded violins, 
and lost, in this opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, the sore sensation of disappoint- 
ment. Johnny behaved nobly ; he presented 
Katie with half a peck of apples as a wedding 

resent, and looked glorious all night. When 

tie came near him once he whispered, 

“Katie, did you tell anybody about the 
Blue Cow ?” 

“No, man; it was only my fun,” replied 
she mischievously ; and Johnny drew a long 
breath of relief. 


THE LIFE-SHORE. 
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What a dance that was to the tune of 
Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife and mer- 
rily danced the Quaker! It seemed as if it 
would never come to an end. So loud and 
hilarious was the mirth at the supper after it, 
that nobody heard the thunder rattling over- 
head, or saw, when all separated and went 
home, the lightning leaping about the hills. 
But there had been certainly a terrible storm 
that night, though few people at Harwood re- 
collect it ; and the next morning, when Kester 
opened his window, as his custom was, to 
give the charmed gaze at the oak tree in the 
meadow, behold! one side was reft entirely 
of its boughs, and a black scarred trunk faced 
him instead of yesterday’s majestic growth. 
Kester started back affrighted. Could this 
be the effect of his Evil Eye ? 

If you ever go to Harwood, as you ride 
into the village, in the meadow opposite the 
blacksmith’s forge you will see the blasted 
trunk of the giant oak tree; and, should 
curiosity prompt you to ask how it came to 
be destroyed, any gossip will tell you that 
one Kester Pateman withered it away by the 
power of the Evil Eye—he having gazed at 
it every morning, fasting, for that purpose. 
They will tell you also that, from having 
been one of the most unlucky of men, he 
became one of the most prosperous in the 
district, with grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, and flocks and herds innumerable. 

Alick and Katie still live in the farm- 
house down by the water-pasture, which the 
Squire let them have when they were married. 
By dint of talking of it, they have come them- 
selves to believe in the Evil Eye. ’Bram 
Rex’s descendants live and flourish in various 
districts; though ’Bram himself, for some 
mistake respecting another person’s property, 
was transported to a distant colony to exer- 
cise his craft there—with what success, this 
tradition sayeth not, 
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Aone by my fire-side dreaming, 
Counting Life’s golden sands : 
Counting the years on my fingers 
Since my youth and I shook hands— 
Since I stood, weak and weary, 
On the shores of a troubled sea, 
And my youth and its hopes went drifting 
Down the ebb-tide, dark and dree— 
Counting the years on my fingers 
And looking along the shore, 
Back to the spot where we parted,— 
Parted for evermore,— 
Many a precious footprint 
Trace I upon the sands, 
Hence to the shadow’d waters 
Where my youth and I shook hands, 


Wavering and slow at their ontstart, 
Oft halting and turning back, 

Alone in the mournful journey, 
Are the first steps on the track ; 
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Looking away through the sea-mists— 
Not at the stumbling feet,— 
Are the tear-blind eyes of the wanderer 
When she and Pale Sorrow meet. 


Her passion is mute in this presence, 
And low, with her face on her hands, 
Keeps she a vigil of silence 
Midst the wrecks on the storm-beat sands ; 
Till comes through the moonless darkness, 
Wraith-like, unheard, and slow, 
With trailing garments of mourning, 
Patience, with heavenward brow. 


She rises up from her weeping, 
And looks o’er the sea again ; 
But night is low on the waters, 
And her eyes may watch in vain. 
Onward, by Patience guided, 
Onward along the shore, 
Leaving the wrecks unburied, 
Unburied for evermore. 


Peace comes in the morning twilight, 
Strength comes in the later day, 
And all these four together 
Press forward upon the way. 
Not without bitter struggle 
Passes the noon-tide heat : 
Turn’d back and check’d and baffled 
Oft are her weary feet. 


Could she but sit and rest her 
One hour by the whitening wave, 
And gather old dreams around her, 
Tis all that her heart would crave : 
But, no! she must work and suffer 
While the day is daylight still ; 
There is time for rest and idlesse 
In the grave beyond the hill, 


Quicksand and ghastly breakers 
Are there on the forward-track : 
“ Go on,” moans the tide advancing, 
“ No lingering, no looking back !” 
Swifter, and ever swifter, 
Comes the roll of the mighty flood, 
And the waves of dark Time sweep over 
The spot where late she stood. 


A wide, black waste of water 
Strewn o’er with spar and mast, 
The wrecks that the currents carry 
To the Present from the Past. 
Across that heaving whirlpool 
She may look and look again, 
There is only mist and foaming, 
Thick cloud and driving rain. 
Dead Hopes, lost Love, lost Happiness, 
Lie pale on the tempest sea— 
Seed sown in youth for a harvest 
That shall never gather’d be. 


Forward, and ever forward, 
Skirting the haggard rocks, 
Where no glimmer of golden sunshine 
The dull, grey silence mocks. 
Footsore and lagging often, 
Weary both heart and brain— 
“ Courage, faint heart, and forward! 
Such travail is not in vain.” 


The heat of the day is over, 
Twilight enshrouds the sky : 
Gone back are the sullen waters, 
Leaving the footprints dry. 
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Some faint on the deep-ribb’d sea-sand 
In all their wandering maze, 

When she and her heart went blindly 
Through long, long aching days : 

Some clear as if cut in marble, 
Straight on the beaten strand ; 

Steady and true to their purpose, 
Guided by angel hand. 


Sitting alone by my fire-side, 
Alone this October night, 
Tracing a backward journey 
By memory’s pale moonlight, 
Looking through Life’s long vista 
To its hours of golden sands, 
And counting the years on my fingers 
Since my youth and I shook hands— 
Till bright in the far-off distance, 
Like sun in a pictured scene, 
As I round the hills of autumus, 
The old spring-times are seen. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
THE CZAR’S HIGHWAY. 


“Ler me,” said somebody who knew what 
he was saying, “ write the ballads of a people, 
and he may write their history who will.” If 
the Czar of all the Russias would only allow 
me to make his roads for him, the great prob- 
lem of the way out of barbarism in his empire 
could be solved by a child. There is no such 
civiliser as a good road. With an imperfect 
highway disappear highwaymen, crawling 
beggars, dirty inns and extortionate charges, 

| lazy habits, ignorance, and waste lands. Our 
| shops, our horses’ legs, our boots, our hearts, 
|have all benefited by the introduction of 
| Macadam ; and the eighteen modern improve- 
| ments mentioned by Sydney Smith can all be 
| traced, directly or indirectly, to the time when 
|it fortuitously occurred to the astute Scotch- 
}man (Where are his Life and Times, in 
twenty volumes ?) to strew our path with 
pulverised granite. I am convinced that our 
American cousins would be much less ad- 
dicted to bowie-kniving, revolvering, expec- 
torating, gin-slinging, and cow-hiding the 
members of their legislature, if they would 
only substitute trim, level, hedge-lined high- 
ways for the vile corduroy roads and railway 
tracks thrown slovenly anyhow, like the 
clothes of a drunken man, across prairies, 
morasses, half-cleared forests, and dried-up 
water-courses, by means of which they accom- 
plish their thousand-mile trips in search of 
dollars. What a dreadful, though delightful 
place was Paris when I knew it first !—foul 
gutters rolling their mud-cataracts between 
rows of palaces ; suburban roads alternating 
between dust-heaps and sloughs of despond ; 
and boulevards so badly paved, that the out- 
patienced population were continually tearing 
them up to make barricades with. There 
have been no émeutes in Paris since boule- 
vards were macadamised. Much of the 
ribbonism, landlord-stalking from behind 
hedges, and Skibbereen starvation of Treland, 
may be attributed to the baleful roads of 
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byegone days, which were full of holes, known 
as curiosities, and on which the milestones 
were so capriciously distributed, that whereas 
every squire (of the right way of thinking) 
had one on each side of his park-gates, 
unpopular localities, and villages where tithe- 
roctors dwelt were left without milestones 
altogether. Who was it that was chief of 
the staff to murderous Major-General Mis- 
management in the Crimea? The hideous 
roads from Bala@lava to the front. When 
the railway pvavvy took up the spade, the 
soldier’s grave-digger laid his mattock down. 
What is it that impresses us mostly with the 
grandeur of the civilisation of that stern, 
strong people, who came to Britain with 
Cesar, but the highways they made, whose 
foundations serve even now for our great 
thoroughfares, and which remain imperish- 
able monuments of their wisdom and indus- 
try—the wonderful Roman roads. And flout 
nor scout me none for uttering truisms con- 
cerning roads in their relation to civilisation ; 
for Paris is rapidly surpassing our vaunted 
London City in excellence of pavement, 
New Street, Covent Garden, is ina bad way; 
the Victoria Road, Kensington, leaves much 
to be desired; and the Commissioners of 
Turnpike Trusts, all over the country, want 
| looking after sharply. There is need for us 
| to have sermons on the better care of the 
stones. If we don’t keep a bright look-out 
for our pavements, we shall infallibly retro- 
rade—decay—as a nation; and M. Ledru 
| Rollin will rejoice. If we are unmindful of 
| the Queen’s highway, we shall inevitabl 
come to clip the Queen’s English, and cee 
the Queen’s peace, and to the dark ages, It 
| behoves us. especially to be watchful, for our 
| protectors never forget to collect the Queen’s 
| taxes, roads or no roads. 
“The Czar’s highway, which is literally his 
| —for everything in the empire, movable and 
immovable, animated and inanimated, is his 
own private and personal property*—is the 
worst highway that was ever seen. 

The Czar’s highway in his two metropolises, 
in his provinces and his country towns, from 
north to south—from Karlsgammen, in Lap- 
land, to Saratchikovskaia, in Astrakhan—is 
the most abominable—I can’t call it a cordu- 
roy road, or a kidney-potato road, or a sharp- 
shingle road—the most miserable sackcloth- 
and-ashes road that was ever invented to 
delight self-mortifying pilgrims, to break 
postilions’ constitutions, horses’ backs, and 
travellers’ hearts. There is the iron road, as 
all men know, from Petersburg to Pawlosky, 
and also from the northern capital to Moscow. 


* IT remember once asking a Russian gentleman (not, 
however, with the slightest expectation of receiving a 
direct answer), the amount of the Imperial Civil List. 
He scarcely seemed to understand my question at first ; 
| but he replied, eventually, that his Majesty ‘‘ affected to 
himself” a certain gigantic sum (I forget how many mil- 
lion silver roubles, fr Iam boldly bankrupt in statistics); 
but “Que voulez-vous,” he added, ‘‘avee un Liste 
oa Tour appartient au Czar, et il prend ce qu'il 
veut 
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This last is kept in order by an American 
company, and is a road ; but you understand 
that there can be railways and railways, and 
even out of rails and sleepers can Czarish men 
make iron rods to scourge, and make a difii- 
cult Avernus to us, withal. From Peters- 
burg to Warsaw there is a chaussée, or road, 
which, by a fiction as beautiful and fantastie 
as a a by Mr. Tennyson, is said to be 
macadamised. It is rather O‘Adamised; 
there is a great deal more Irish gammon 
than Scotch granite about it ; but it is per- 
petually being re-mended at the express 
command of the emperor. When he travels 
over it, the highway is, I daresay, tolerable ; 
for the autocrat being naturally born to have 
the best of everything, his subjects have an 
extraordinary genius for supplying him with 
the very best, and the very best it is for the 
time being. When the Czar is coming, rotting 
rows of cabins change into smiling villages, 
bare poles into flowering shrubs, rags into 
velvet gowns, Polyphemus becomes Narcissus; 
blind men see and lame men walk, so to 
speak. The Czar can turn anything except 
his satraps’ hearts. 

Of the provincial highways, and the 
vehicles that do roll upon them—kibitkas, 
telegas, and tarantasses, [ shall have to speak 
hereafter. My object in this paper is to give 
some idea of the pavement of St. Peters- 
burg, of which hitherto you have had but 
the glimpse of a notion in the words I have 
set down about ischvostchiks and concerning 
droschkies. I have come, by the way, on a 
new reading of the former multi-named indi- 
vidual. The correspondent of a Belgian news- 
paper calls him by the startling appellation of 
{shwoschisky. I am not far from thinking 
that his real name must be Ishmael ; for 
every man’s (writing) hand is against him, 
and it is by no means uncommon for his hand 
to be against every man, There is a village 
in Carelia whose sons almost exclusively 
pursue the ischvostchik calling.. There are a 
good many of them in St. Petersburg, where 
pray f have a high reputation as skilful drivers, 
and not quite so cheerful a renown for being 
all murderers. *Gin an ischvostchik of this 
celebrated village meet with a drunken or a 
sleepy fare on a dark night, it is even betting 
that he will give the exact reading of the 
popular Scotch ditty, and make the fare into 
a “body” before he has long been coming 
through the ride. 

Many persons endeavour to explain the bad- 
ness of the St. Petersburg pavement by the 
severity of the climate, and the treacherous 
nature of the soil on which the city is built. 
The whole place is, it must be confessed, a 
double-dammed Amsterdam ; and it has often 
been with feelings akin to horror that I 
have peeped into a hole on the magnificent 
Nevskoi, when the workmen were mending 
the pavement—which they are incessantly 
occupied in doing in some part of the street 
during the summer months. At a distance 
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of perhaps two feet from the granite slabs of 


the footpath, or the hexagonal wooden blocks 
of the roadway, you see the ominous rotting 
of wooden logs and piles on which the whole 
city is built, and at a dreadfully short dis- 
tance from them you see the WaTER—not so 
muddy, not so slimy, but the real water of | 
the Neva. St. Petersburg has been robbed 
from the river. Its palaces float, rather than 
stand. The Neva, like a haughty courtezan, 
bears the splendid sham upon her breast 
like a scarlet letter, or the costly gift of a 
lover she hates. She revolted in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four, she revolted in 
"thirty nine, she revolted in "forty-two, and 
tried to wash the splendid stigma away in 
floods of passionate tears. She will cast it 
away from her some day, utterly and for 
ever. The city is an untenable position now, 
like Naples. It must go some day by the 
board. Isaac’s church and Winter Palace ; 
Peter the Great’s hut and Alexander’s mono- 
lith will be no more heard of, and will return 
to the Mud, their father, and the Ooze, their 
mother. 

In the Nevskoi Perspective and the Two 
Morskaias, violent efforts have been made for 
years past, in order to procure something like 
a decent pavement. There is a broad foot- 
way on either side, composed of large siabs ; 
but their uncertain foundation causes them 
now to settle one way, now on the other, now 
to present a series of the most extraordinary 
angular undulations. It is as though you 
were walking on the sloping roofs of houses, 
which had sunk into the boggy soil up to| 
frieze and architrave ; and this delusion is 
aggravated by the bornes, or corner-posis set 
up to prevent carriages encroaching on the 
foot-pavement, which bornes, being little 
stumps of wood, just peering from the earth 
at every half-dozen yards, or so, look like the 
tops of lamp-posts. But the roof-scrambling 
effect is most impressive during the fre- 
quent occasions in the summer months, 
when the streets of St. Petersburg are illu- 
minated. Most of the birthdays of the | 
members of the Imperial family fall between 
May and August; and each scion of the 
illustrious house of Romanoff has an iillu- 
mination to himself, by right of birth. You, 
who are yet fresh from the graphic and 
glowing description of the coronation 
illuminations at Moscow, by the Man who 
fought the.Battle of England in the Crimea, 
better and more bravely than the whole 
brilliant staff who have been decorated with 
the order of the bath, and who would have 
gone there, for head-shaving purposes, long 
ago, if people had their due—doubtless, ex- 
pect a very splendid account from me of 
illuminations at St. Petersburg. But it was 
my fortune to see Russia, not in its gala 
uniform, with its face washed, and all its 
orders on; but Russia in its shirt-sleeves (with 
its caftan off, leaving the vexed question of | 
shirts or no shirts in abeyance, would per-| 
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haps be nearer the mark), Russia at-ho e, 
and not expecting visitors till September— 
Russia just recovering its breath, raw 
bruised, exhausted, torn, begrimed from a 
long and bloody conflict. 

The best illuminations, then, that met my 
gaze, were on the birth-night of the Empress 
mother, and consisted ofan indefinite quantity 
of earthen pots, filled with train-oil, or fat, 
and furnished with wicks of tow. These 
being set alight were p!»ce@in rows along the 

avement, one to each little wooden post, or 

orne. It was the antediluvian French sys- 
tem of lampions, in fact, smelling abom- 
inably, smoking suffocatingly, but making a 
brave blaze notwithstanding, and, in the al- 
most interminable perspective of streets and 
quays, producing a very curious and ghostly 
effect. At midnight you could walk a hun- 
dred yards on the Nevskoi, without finding 
a single soul abroad to look at the illumi- 
nations: at midnight it was broad daylight. 
The windows were all blind and headless ; 
what distant droschkies there may have 
been, made not the thought of a noise on 
the wooden pavement; and these rows of 
blinking, flaring grease-pots resting on the 
earth, led you to fancy that you were walk- 
ing on the roofs of a city of the dead, illumi- 
nated by corpse-candles. Take no lame devil 
with you, though, good student, when you 
walk these paving-stone house-tops. Bid 
him unroof, and what will it avail you? 
There are no genial kitchens beneath, no 
meat-safes before whose wire-gauze out-works 
armies of rats sit down in silent hopeless 


| siege ; no cellars sacred to cats and old wine; 


no dust-bins, where ravens have their savings 
banks, and invest their little economies se- 
cretly. There is nothing beneath, but the 
cold, black ooze of the Neva, which refuses 
to divulge its secrets, even to devils—even 
to the worsest devil of all, the police. An 
eminently secretive river is the Neva. Its 
lips are locked with the ice-key for five 
months. It tells no tales of the dead men 
that find their way into it somehow—even 
when the frost is sharpest, and the ice thickest. 
Swiftly it carries its ugly secrets—swiftly, 
securely, with its remorseless current, to a 
friend in whom it can confide, and with 
whom it has done business before—the Gulf 
of Finland. Only, once a-year, when the ice 
breaks up, the Neva is taken in the fact, and 
murder will out. 

As for the gas-lamps on the Czar’s high- 
way, they puzzle a stranger in Russia terribly. 
There is every element of civilisation in 
St. Petersburg, from Soyer’s Relish to the 
magnetic telegraph; and, of course, the 
Nevskoi and the Morskaias have their gas- 
lamps. They are handsome erections in 
bronze, real or sham, rich in mouldings and 
metallic foliage. On the quays, the lamp- 
posts assume a different form. They are 
great, wooden obelisks, like sentry-boxes 
that have grown too tall, and run to seed, 
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and they are bariolé, or smeared over in the| exactly in the fat, florid characters we have 
most eccentric manner with alternate bars of | seen too much of at-home, and surmounted by 
black and white paint. In Western Europe, | a bad copy of the English crown. I thought 
these inviting spaces would be very speedily | we were well rid of the four Georges for good 
covered with rainbow-hued placards relating | and all, and here was a fifth flourishing about 
to pills and plays and penny-newspapers, but|to vex me. It may be that I looked at 
I should like to see the bill-sticker bold| Hanover, its black and yellow posts, post- 
enough to deface his Imperial Majesty’s sen-| men, and king’s initials with somewhat of a 
try-box lamp-posts, with his sheet of double- | jaundiced eye; for I had to stop at Hanover 
crown and his paste-brush! This is no place | three hours in the dead of night, waiting for 
for the famous Paddy Clark, who, being | the express train from Berlin, which was be- 
charged before a magistrate at Bow Street,| hind time, as usual, and crawled into the 
with the offence of defacing the august walls | station at last, like an express funeral. There 
of Apsley House with a Reform placard, un-| is the worst beer at Hanover—the worst cold 


blushingly avowed his guilt, and added that 


he would paste a bill on the Duke of Wel- | 


lington’s back, if he were paid for it. I am 
afraid that Mr. Clark would very soon be past- 
| ing bills beyond the Oural Mountains for the 
Siberian bears to read, if he were alive, and 
in Russia; or, that, if he escaped exile, he 
would swiftly discover that the Russian 
police have a way of posting bills on the 
backs of human houses very plain and legible 
to the view. They always print, too, in red 
ink, These black and white lamp-posts com- 
| mon, by the way, all over Russia, and whose 
simple and elegant scheme of embellishment 
is extended to the verst-posts, the sentry- 
boxes, and the custom-house huts at the 
frontiers and town-barriers, are an emanation 
from the genius of the beneficent but insane 
autocrat, Paul the First ; their peculiar deco- 
ration is due to the same imperial maniac, 
who issued oukases concerning shoe-strings, 
cocked-hats, and ladies’ mutis, and whose 
useful career was prematurely cut short in a 
certain frowning palace at St. Petersburg, 
of which I shall have to tell by-and-by. 
When I see these variegated erections, I un- 
derstand what the meaning is of the myste- 
rious American striped pig. 
been his colour.* 1t must, in justice, be ad- 
mitted, that though Paul was a roaring mad- 
man, there are other countries where the 
sentry-boxes, at least, are similarly smeared. 


I happened, lately, to traverse the whole | 


breadth of the miserable kingdom of Hanover, 
coming from Hamburg ; and for sixty miles 
the road-side walls, palings, and hedges, were 
painted in stripes of black and yellow—the 
national Hanoverian colours. I do not like 
thee Hanover, thee, thy king, nor coinage. 
The Hanoverian postmen wear a costume 
seedily imitative of our General Post-Office 
employés ; but the scarlet is dingy and the 
black cockade a most miserable mushroom. 
It made me mad to see the letter-boxes, and 
custom-house walls, and railway vans all 
flourished over with the royal initials G. R. 


* Did my reader ever notice the curious fancy that persons 
not quite right in their minds have for stripes and che- 
quers, or at least for parallel lines? Martin von Butchell 
used to ride a striped pony. I saw a lunatic in Hanwell 
sit for hours counting and playing with the railings. 
Many insane personsare fascinated by a chess-board ; and 
any one who has ever had a brain fever will remember 
the horrible attractions of a striped wall-paper. 


This must have | 


| veal, the worst waiter but let me go back 
to the lamp-posts of Petersburg. 

| Bronze on the Nevskoi; striped sentry- 
| boxes on the quays ; for second-rate streets, 
| such as the Galernaia-Oulitza, or Great Galley 
Street, the Podialskeskaia, or Street of the 
Barbers, more economical lamp-posts are pro- 
vided, being simply great gibbets of rough 
wood, to which oil-lamps are hung in chains. 
There are other streets more remote from 
|the centre of civilisation, or Nevskoi, which 
| are obliged to be contented with ropes slung 
, across from house to house, with an oil-lamp 
|dangling in the middle (the old Reverbére 
| plan) ; and there are a great many outlying 
| streets which do without lamps all the year 
round, But oil, or gas, or neither, all the 
|posts in Petersburg are lampless from the 
| first of May to the first of August in every 
;year. During those three months there is, 
|meteorologically and officially, no night. It 
sometimes happens, as in this summer last 
past, that the days draw in much earlier than 
usual. Towards the end of last July, it was 
| pitch-dark at eight o’clock, p.m. The govern- 
ment of the Double Eagle, however, does not 
| condescend to notice these aberrations on the 
part of the clerk of the weather. The go- 
vernment night, as duly stamped and regis- 
tered, and sanctified by Imperial oukases, 
does not commence till nine p.m. on the first 
of August ; and then, but not a day or hour 
before, the lamps are lighted. To me, the 
| first sign of gas in the Nevskoi, after return- 
ling from a weary journey, was a beacon of 
hope and cheerfulness; but the Russians 
welcome the gas back with dolorous faces and 
half-suppressed sighs, Gas is the precursor 
of the sleety, rainy, sopping autumn, with 
its fierce gusts of west wind; gas is the 
herald, the avant-courier, of the awful win- 
ter: of oven-like rooms, nose-biting outward 
| temperature, frozen fish, frozen meat, frozen 
| tears, frozen everything. Some Russians will 
tell you that the winter is the only time to 
enjoy St. Petersburg. Then there are balls, 
then Montagnes de Glace, then masquerades, 
then the Italian opera, then sleighing parties, 
then champagne suppers. With warm rooms 
and plenty of furs, who need mind the win- 
ter? But give a Russian a chance of leaving 
| Russia, and see to whom he will give the 
preference—to the meanest mountebank at 
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a wooden theatre in Naples, or to Mademoi- 
selle Bosio at the Balschoi-Theater here. The 
Russians have about the same liking for their 
winter as for their government. Both are 
very splendid; but it is uncommonly hard 
lines to bear either ; and distance (the greater 
the better) lends wonderful enchantment to 
the view both of the frozen Neva and the 
frozen despotism. 

A few of the great shops on the Nevskoi 
and the Morskaias have an economical supply 
of gas-lamps, and there is a restaurant or two 
so lighted. Oil and camphine are, however, 
the rule, and both are extremely cheap ; 
while, on the other hand, is—not so much 
from the scarcity of coal, but from the enor- 
mous expense of its transit—a very dear 
article of consumption. Some of the second- 
class shops have oil-lamps; with polished tin 
reflectors ; but in the humbler underground 
chandlery shops, or lavkas, I have frequently 
found the = illumination to consist of a 
blazing pine torch, or a junk of well-tarred 
cable, stuck in a sconce. Rude, or altogether 
wanting in light, as these shops may be, there 
is always, even in the most miserable, a dainty 
lamp, frequently of silver, suspended by 
slender chains before the image of the joss, 
or saint, 

In the year ’twenty-four, a French com- 
pany, after an immense amount of petition- 
ing, intriguing, and Tchinnovnik - bribing, 
obtained ‘an authorisation from the govern- 
ment to light the whole of St. Petersburg 
with gas. They dug conduits into which the 
water broke ; they laid down pipes which the 
workmen stole ; they went so far as to con- 
struct.a gasometer on a very large scale 
behind the cathedral of Kasan. They had 
lighted some hundred yards of the Nevskoi 
with gas, when a tremendovs fire took place 
at their premises, and the gasometer ex- 
ploded, with great havoe of life and property. 
From "twenty-four to thirty-nine, a period of 
fifteen years, not a syllable was heard about 
the formation of a new gas company. Public 
opinion, for once, was stronger than bribery ; 
for the ignorant and superstitious populace 
persisted in declaring that the destruction of 
the gasometer was a judgment from Heaven 
to punish the Fransouski-Labarki, the French 
dogs, for erecting their new-fangled and here- 
tical building in the vicinage of our Lady of 
Kasan’s most holy temple. I don’t. think 
that Siberia and the knout, even, would have 
been very efficacious in making the moujiks 
work with a will at building new premises 
for the offending pipes and meters. Gas 
is heretical ; but the Russians are slightly 
more tolerant of some other institutions 
that exist to this day just behind and 
all around the most holy Kasan chureh, 
whose immediate neighbourhood enjoys an 
extended reputation as being the most in- 
famous with respect to morality in St. Pe- 
tersburg. Strange that it should be the same 
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in the shameful little dens about the Parvis 
Notre Dame, in Paris; in the slums of St, 
Patrick’s, Dublin. 

The new gas company have not done 
much during the last sixteen years. In the 
suburbs there is searcely any gas; and the 
gas itself is of very inferior quality—pale, 
and flickering, and grudgingly dealt out. I 
need not say that the lamps are placed as 
high up as possible. The professional thieves 
would extinguish them else, or the Russians 
would steal the gas—an act of dishonesty 
that, at first sight, seems impossible, but 
which, when you become better acquainted 
with my Sclavonic friends—with the ex- 
quisite art by which they contrive to steal 
the teeth out of your head, and the flannel 
jacket off your y, without your being 
aware of the subtraction—will appear quite 
facile and practicable. Gas in Russia! 
I little thought—writing the Secrets of 
the Gas in this journal three years ago, 
and vainly thinking that I knew them—that 
I should ever see a Russian or a Russian 
gas-lamp. 

The huge open places, or Ploschads, like 
stony seas, into which the gaunt streets 
empty themselves, are uniformly paved 
with granitous stones, of which the shores 
of the Gulf of Finland furnish an inex- 
haustible supply. This pavement, if ar- 
ranged with some slight regularity, would be 
in the early stage of progress towards tole- 
rable walking space; but the foundations 
being utterly rotten, treacherous, and quick- 
sandy, the unhappy paving-stones tumble 
about in a stodge of mud and sand; and the 
Ploschads are, consequently, almost inces- 
santly under repair. This is especially the 
case in the month of April, at the time of the 
general thaw. Part of the pavement sinks 
down, and part is thrown up—the scorie of 
small mud voleanoes. Thousands of moujiks 
are immediately set to work, but to very little 
purpose. The ground does not begin to settle 
before May; and when I arrived in St. Pe- 
tersburg, many of the streets were, for pedes- 
trians, absolutely impassable. The immense 
parallel series of streets at Wassily-Ostrov— 
Linies, as they are called—and which are 
numbered from one to sixteen,’as in Ame- 
rica, were simply bogs, where you might 
drive, or wade, or stride through on stilts, 
but in which pedestrianism was a matter 
of hopeless impossibility. The govern- 
ment, or the municipality, or the police, 
or the Czar, had caused to be constructed along 
the centre of these Linies, gigantic causeways 
of wooden planking, each above a mile in 
length, perhaps, raised some two feet above 
the level of the mud, and along which the 
dreary processions of Petersburg pedestrians 
were enabled to pass. This was exceedingly 
commodious, as long as you merely wan 
to walk for walking sake; but of course, 
wherever a perspective intersected the Linie, 


in the shadow of Westminster's twin towers,’ there was a break in the causeway, and then 
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you saw before you, without the slightest com- 
promise in the way of step, a yawning abyss 
of multi-coloured mud. Into this you are en- 
titled either to leap, and disappear like Edgar 
of Ravenswood, or to wallow in it a la pig, or 


to endeavour to clear it by a hop, step, and a| 


jump. The best mode of proceeding, on the 
whole, is to hail a droschky or a moujik ; and, 
like Lord Ullin, offer him, not a silver pound, 
but sundry copper copecks, to carry you 
across the muddy ferry ; and this, again, may 
be obviated by your chartering an ischvost- 
chik’s vehicle in the first instance, and leaving 
the causeway to those who like leaping before 
they look. 

The ground having become a little more 
solid, the pavement might naturally be ex- 
pected to improve. So it does, on the Nevskoi ; 
but, in the suburbs, the occupant of each house 
is expected to see to the proper state of repair 
of the pavement immediately before his 
dwelling. As the Russian householder is 
not precisely so much enamoured of his city 
and government as to make of his allotted 
space of street a sort of Tom Tidler’s ground, 
with silver roubles and gold imperials, or to 
pave it with porphyry, Carrara marble, or 
even plain freestone, he ordinarily employs 
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to be obliged to mount to them (they are 
some fourteen inches above the level of the 
road) by a wretched monticule of mud or 
dust like a vagrant’s footway through a 
broken hedge; to mark how many of the 
enormous slabs are cracked right across ; 
and how, at every six steps or so, a block has 
settled down below the level, so as to form 
the bed of a pool of foul water into which 
you splash. 

Any one can comprehend, now, why every 
street in the Czar’s gorgeous metropolis is a 
Via Dolorosa, and why there are so many 
thousand ischvostchiks in St, Petersburg. 
Looking-glass slipperiness in winter; un- 
fordable mud in spring; simooms of dust in 
summer ; lakes of sloppy horrors in autumn : 
|these are the characteristics of the Czar’s 
highway. I know impossibilities cannot be 
accomplished ; I know the horrible climate 
can’t be mended ; but I have hopes of the 
pavement yet. There is a certain portion of 
the Balchoi Morskaia which has, for about 
ten yards, a perfectly irreproachable pave- 
iment. ‘The legend runs that the Czar 
| Nicholas, of imperishable memory, slipped 
|and fell on his august back hereabouts some 
| years ago, and that he signified his wish to 








the cheapest and handiest materials that his | the inhabitants of that part of the Morskaia 
economy or his convenience suggest. The} to have the pavement improved, or to know 
result is a most astonishing paving-salad, in|the reason why. It was improved with 
which flints, shards and pebbles, shingles, | electric celerity, and it has been a model 
potsh «1s, brickbats, mortar, plaster, broken | pavement ever since. I am not the Czar 
bottles, and pure dirt are all amalgamated.| Nicholas nor the Czar Alexander, nor a 
The mosaic is original but trying to the tem-| bridge and pavement engineer, nor a con- 
per—destructive to the boots and agonising | tractor for paving and lighting. I only point 
to the corns; | out the wrong, and leave it to others to sug- 

On the Nevskoi, almost every variety of gest the remedy. But until the Czar’s high- 
pavement has been successively tried ; but| way is improved, both intra and extra muros, 
with very indifferent success. From Mac-| so long will there be barbarism in the very 
adam to India-rubber, each material has had} heart of the Venice of the north. When 
its day. Asphalte was attempted, but failed | Petersburg is well paved, then will the power 














miserably, cracking in winter and fairly mek- 
| ing in summer. ‘Lhen longitudinal boards 
| were laid down on the carriage ways, in 
| imitation of the plank roads in the suburbs 
of New York. Finally, M. Gourieff intro- 
| duced the hexagonal wooden pavement with 
which, in London, we are all acquainted. 
This, with continuous reparation, answers 
pretty well, taking into consideration that 
equality of surface seems utterly unattain- 
able, that the knavish contractors supply 
blocks so rotten as to be worthless a few days 
after they are put down, and that the horses 
are continually slipping and frequently fall- 
ing on the perilous highway. It is unpleasant, 
also, to be semi-asphyxiated each time you 
take your walks abroad, by the fumes of the 
infernal pitch-cauldrons, round which the 
moujik workmen gather, like witches. 

The long and splendid lines of quays (un- 
rivalled in magnificence of material, construe- 
tion, and perspective in the whole world) are 
paved with really noble blocks of Finland 
granite. It is as melancholy as irritating to 
see the foul weeds growing at the kerbs ; 


of the stick decay, and the Tchinn no longer 
steal: but this is too much in the Nostra- 
damus style of prophecy. When Russia has 
better roads, let us hope that there will be 
better people to travel on them, your humble 
servant included. 


THE POOR MAN’S FISH. 


Waite abundant golden erops have been 
ripening on the hills, a golden harvest no less 
abundant has been gathered by those who 
do business in great waters, “There has not 
been such shoals of fish for the last thirty 
years!” is the cry of the Cornish fisherman, 
upon whose coasts the pilchards have arrived 
in almost fabulous quantities. : 

A village on the sea-coast wakes up one 
morning to find itself very busy. One of the 
pilots on the look-out on the hill has made 
out what is of more value than a fleet of 
ships coming into port—namely, a dark red 
spot in the glassy surface of the sea, This is 
the first warning the fish give of their arrival 
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on the coast, and inexperienced eyes would 
overlook it, though perhaps they might 
perceive the fish leaping in another place, 
turning the water into a flashing sheet of 
silver. But the experienced eyes would have 
the best of it, for a better shoal is shown by 
colour, with perhaps one fish flashing out 
here and there, than is betrayed by the 
leaping or stoiting, as the fishermen call it, 
of a hundred, 

In the first case, the fish lie dead—a steady 
shoal, so large and leisurely as not to be easily 
frightened by a boat sailing almost over it. 
The stoiting school are called skirmers, 
and consist only of a few hundred scattered 
fish with very few below the water. 

Now, from their cellars on the sea-shore, 
sturdy arms are dragging forth nets and 
ropes and baskets in seemingly endless con- 
fusion. After a time, however, things sort 
themselves into their respective places in the 
three boats which belong to each seine. The 
largest contains the seine itself; the second 
is called the vollier, which follows the seine 
boat ; while the third—a smaller one—con- 
tains the master seiner, or director of the 
whole, an experienced pilchard-tisher. 

The general complement to each seine is 
eighteen men or thereabouts; who, besides 
their wages and allowance of eatables and 
drinkables, have a share in the fish caught ; 
not a bad plan, as it ensures their 
best endeavours to catch all’ they can. 


Long after the other boats have been got 
ready you see the string of men staggering 
down: with the seine, coiling it up in the 
boat until you begin to think there is no end 


to the net. It is not quite endless, but is 
about two hundred and forty fathoms in 
length and fifteen in depth, and being, more- 
over, heavily leaded, it is by no means an 
easy task to get it into the boat. As for the 
getting it out again, that is a different matter 
altogether, as you will learn presently. 

When at length the mortal coil is all on 
board, the boats start. The seine boat pulls 
out about two or three miles, the vollier 
about a quarter of a mile closer in shore and 
a little astern of the other. The little boat 
skims about in search of a school in a favour- 
able position where the bottom is clear of 
rocks. This office of dodging about and 
hanging near the fish gives this boat her 
name—the lurker. At some places on the 
coast men are stationed on the hills, who, by 
hallooing or telegraphing by significant ges- 
tures, point out the shoals to the boats. 

But generally the master seiner does this 
work, and when he has found the fish, is to 
be seen signalling frantically with arms, legs, 
and hat, in a manner eccentric to the unin- 
itiated, but quite intelligible to the crews of 
the two boats, which come creeping quietly 
up to their prey. Three men in the seine 
boat divest themselves of every strip of cloth- 
ing, preparatory to shooting the seine when 
the signal is given. The vollier pulls up to 
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the first boat and receives the rope which 
is attached to the end of the seine, and then 
ships its oars. 

As soon as the master-mariner sees that 
all is ready, he dashes down his hat—if he is 
an exciteable man he generally dances on it 
too, but that is not a part of his duty. Ina 
second the sturdy unencumbered three begin 
to heave over the net. The boat shoots 
ahead, and makes a wide circle round the 
shoal until it reaches the vollier again, when 
—in a well-managed shoot—the seine is all 
overboard. 

It seems hardly possible—even to those 
who have seen it—that a seine should be 
shot in a time a little under five minutes, 
but so it is! Four minutes and a half is 
considered a good shoot, anything the other 
side of five minutes is reckoned clumsy. 
Of course the three men are very much 
exhausted, and do not recover from the 
fatigue for some few minutes afterwards, and 
one cannot wonder that—as it has sometimes 
happened—men should die in the boat after 
such immense exertion. 

When the two ends of the seine have met, 
the vollier men lash them together with ropes 
for a short length, forming what is called the 
goose neck, which reduces the circle of the 
seine toa smaller compass. Looked at from 
above, the seine now looks like the outline of 
a common peg-top—the body of the top being 
represented by the line of corks in the circle 
of the seine, while the peg is formed by the 
aforesaid goose-neck. ‘This done they attach 
grapnels to different points in the circum- 
ference, and then row ashore until the time 
comes for taking up the fish. 

At about eleven at night—if there be no 
moon so much the better, for, at sea, it is 
never absolutely dark, and the fish are not 
so easily scared in the absence of light—the 
boats set out with a small net, entitled a 
tuck-sieve, which they cast inside the other 
and bring up to the surface, dipping the fish 
out in baskets and throwing them into the 
boats. The stop-seine is still left in the water 
until by successive tuckings it is emptied. If 
only a small quantity is believed to be caught, 
the stop-seine itself is hauled up; but, if 
otherwise, is not removed, as there would be 
a chance of breaking it, or if not that, at 
least, of having more fish ashore than could 
be bulked before they were spoilt. 

The seine is, in fact, a salt-water pond to 
keep the fish fresh, and, in the case of a good 
haul, stops down two or three days. You can 
see it from the hill by the circle of corks and 
the glossy appearance of the sea around it, 
caused by the oil of the fish. 

But this is only looking on the bright side 
of pilchard-fishing, for it has its dark side, 
too. Not to mention such accidents as the 
fish escaping, while the seine is being shot, or 
a huge marauding shark making breaches 
through and through the net, occasionally a 
heavy ground-swell sets in in the night, and 
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rocks during the night. After such times as 
this the shore presents a busy scene, all avail- 
able hands in the place are at work patching, 
letting-in pieces of spare net where the 
breach seems otherwise irreparable, or net- | 
ting together the edges of less formidable | 
rents. Hard work it is, too, to get the seine | 
in trim to shoot again the same day, and) 
harder still, when it is ready, to find the| 
fish are gone or the weather too rough for 
fishing. 

For many years seining has been a losing 
speculation, but formerly it was as great a| 
mania as mining is now, in the same districts ; 
but many successive years of failure damped 
the ardour of the adventurers, and seines were 
sold for a song. Many owners of seines, who 
sold them the beginning of this year, are 
lamenting their folly ; and it is really hard 
that, after struggling patiently against loss 
so long, they should part with their nets 
just at the very time,when the fishery begins 
to promise well again. 

A seine with boats and all other belongings 
costs, when new, very little less than a 
thousand pounds; and when we come to 
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the net drags,and is torn to pieces on the | 





think of repairs and wages (not to mention | 


the expense of salting) the suecess must have 
been very great to make it a profitable 
speculation. 

After the run of bad luck they have met 
with so long, it is no wonder that the num- 
ber of seines has decreased ; not that they are 
absolutely done away with, but were sold at 
nominal prices to little fishing villages which, 
in better seasons, could not afford to buy them. 
In one case, within the knowledge of the) 
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placed in a row, with their heads outwards, 
and then comes another layer of salt, 
followed by another of fish, and so on, until 
the pile is about four or five feet high. The 
last layer is salt, so that nothing is seen of 
the fish when bulked, except their heads, 
which are alwavs placed outwards, A great 
deal of neatness is shown in these heaps, they 
diminish gradually, as they rise from the 
floor, and the rounding of the corners is 
entrusted to the handiest women who bring 
the fish round, heads outward, with most 
architectural skill. The heaps are diminished 
as they rise, in order to prevent them from 
overbalancing and falling down. 

In this state the fish are left for about four 
weeks, in the odour of anything but sanctity 
(except it be that sanctity which refuses the 
thirsty man a drain of beer, or a strain of 
music on Sundays). During this time, the 
oil is slowly exuded and caught in gutters 
which lead to pits in the floor, called train- 
pits, whence it is conveyed away to be sold, 
—no despicable part of the profit of pil- 
chards, which contain an immense amount of 
oil. The poor people collect the entrails and 
scrapings of the fish, and melt them down, pre- 
serving the oil so obtained for winter con- 
sumption. 

When the fish have lain their four weeks, 
their owners break bulk,—that is, take all the 


| fish out of the salt, the best of which is laid 


by for next season (some of it is used some- 
times three years, a hogshead of fish not con- 
suming absolutely more than three bushels 
of salt), and the worthless part is sold for 
manure. The farmer comes in for a good 
share of dressing from the fisheries. Among 


writer, one small sea-port, which formerly | the fish caught in the seine are often large 
sent out nine seines, has now only two, and | numbers of scad, chad, &c., which, with the 
those in so dilapidated a state that the nets| damaged pilchards, are carted off up the 


arealways out of repair, and the boats so country to enrich the soil. The water, too, 
leaky, that the men are almost afraid to ven-|in which the fish are washed (the next 





ture any distance in them. 

If next year comes up to the promise | 
of this, all these things will probably be set | 
to rights ; but the seines have now fallen into 
the Tends of those who cannot run great | 
risks in outlay on a speculation which has 
hitherto been a lossto them. Of course such 
men ought to gain a little, enough to re- 


imburse themselves, at least ; but we are not | 


sorry to know that the greater part of the | 
money gained, this year, will go to the poor 
fishermen who catch—and the fishermens’ 
wives who salt—the fish to supply food, fire, 
and clothing for the coming winter. 

When the fish are brought on shore, all 
the women in the town gather together— 
(good heavens ! how their tongues go)—and 
set to work, bulking. 

The fish are thrown down in the cellars— 
a square yard with sheds all round it—and 
the good ones picked out by boys and girls; 
who carry them to the bulkers. These have 


already prepared for their reception—a oer 


of salt under one of the sheds. The fish are 


process after breaking bulk) is very rich 
in - and oil, and frequently used on the 
land. 

When the washing is over, the fish are 
packed into hogsheads (which are ranged 
under the shed where the bulk stood), and 
round heads, or bucklers, being placed on 
each, they are submitted to the pressure of a 
rough lever. Holes (purposely left in the walls 
of the shed) receive the ends of long poles, 
which, passing across the bucklers, are 
weighed down at the other end with heavy 
stones, ready provided with iron hooks. 
After a time the leverage brings down the 
buckler level with the edge of the cask, 
whereupon a block of wood is placed under 
the lever, and when this further pressure has 
brought the fish still more closely together, 
the vacant space is filled up with fresh fish ; 
a this is repeated until there is no room 
eft. 

After this the casks are headed up and 
shipped off to the Mediterranean, where the 
principal market is. 








days when they used to be smoke-dried, or, 
more probably they were so called by the 
foreign purchasers, who, never having visited 
Cornwall, supposed them to be so pre- 
pared. Among the fishermen they go by the 
name of fair maids,—evidently a corruption 
of fumades, as the sailors of the trading 
vessels would be sure to call them, with 
their usual ingenuity in Anglicising foreign 
languages. 

There is a great scarcity in the market at 
present, and great is the desire of the 
different seine-companies to get their fish 
into the market first. However, as most of 
them were caught at about the same time, 
and will most probably be ready about the 
same time, too, the price will very soon fall. 
The southern coast will have a slight 
advantage, because the fish make their 
appearance there first, and then pass west- 
ward round Land’s End and up the northern 
coast, and then turn back. The northern 
coast, however, gets the finer fish. 

Immense numbers of pilchards have been 
caught this year already, not only by the 
seines, but by the driving boats, who 
do not bulk them, but sell them at once 
on the shore at the landing-place, or 
send them in carts to the towns inland, 
The seine-boats occasionally sell at the 
landing-place, too ; the difference being, that 
in a couple of thousand bought of a driver, 
there may be a great number of inferior fish, 
—scads, and such like; while all those 
bought of a seine must be pilchards. 

A seine is considered to make a good shot 
when it encloses somewhere about a couple 
or three hundred hogsheads, though more 
are frequently caught. There is a tradition 
that the seine of a gentleman called Rash- 
leigh once brought up two thousand five 
hundred hogsheads at a catch! “But that,” 
as our informant said, “was in the good old 
days of seining ;” and we humbly suppose it 
was at that time, if it ever was. From the 
same source we learn that sixty thousand 
hogsheads have been taken off Cornwall in 
one season ; but we believe it was when the 
fish used to visit the coast in winter as well 
as summer,—a habit of which, we grieve to 
say, they have broken themselves for some 
considerable period. This year, however, the 
fish seem getting back to the good old days 
of seining; for they are in finer condi- 
tion, larger, more numerous, and closer in- 
shore than they have been for thirty years: 
as is allowed on all sides. 

They are very beautiful fish to look at,— 
not very large, but silvery bright, with a 
—- of pink in the scales here and there, 
and with very large, lustrous, gold and black 
eyes. But, to add still more to their beauty 
(according to that very old proverb, Beauty 
is as beauty does), they are called the poor 
man’s fish. Not only do the poor make a 
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cheap and hearty meal off pilchards, but are 
clothed, and housed, and warmed by the 
money brought in by the fishery; and in 
every place where a few hundred hogsheads 
of pilechards have been caught and bulked, a 
few hundred pounds have found their way 
into the pockets of the poor. 

So, at the end of the season, the little vil- 
lage on the sea coast, which (at the beginning 
of this paper) woke up to find itself very 
busy, goes to sleep again with the comfort- 
able assurance that it has money enough in 
its pocket, not, perhaps—to eat, drink, and be 
merry withal, but at least to keep famine 
and cold from the door during the next 
winter, thanks to the poor man’s fish. 


WHERE I FOUND AN OWL'S NEST. 


ImmeEpIATELyY behind the city of Trebizond 
there arises a singular eminence : the Mount 
Mithrios of history, and the Boz Tépé (or 
grey hill) of the modern Turks. Its summit 
is considerably elevated above the level of 
the sea; but the great extent of its base 
diminishes its apparent height. Its sur- 
face is pretty generally covered by short 
grass, from which, here and there, huge 
masses of dark rock crop out, and from 
which numerous springs issue. Near the 
base, upon the seaward side, one of these 
masses forms the trapezoid site of the ancient 
citadel from which the place derives its name; 
and this site, having from time immemorial 
divided the water that constantly rushes 
down from above, and having forced it to 
find channels to the right and left, is now 
isolated between two deep and picturesque 
ravines, spanned by bridges for the traffic of 
the city, and through which trickling rills, 
changed sometimes into foaming torrents, 
find the end of their course in the waters of 
the Euxine. Lower still, between the ravines 
as they diverge, with the trapezoid rock 
rising perpendicularly behind it, and the sea 
washing its feet, stands the Turkish town— 
its lofty walls bearing witness to the revolu- 
tions of the past. Here, the perfection of 
the masonry tells of Roman handiwork ; 
there, the fragment of a sculptured capital, 
or the shaft of a marble column, tells of re- 
pairs executed with relics that only barbarism 
could have so employed. Here, a stone of 
unusual size bears a time-worn Latin or 
Greek inscription; there, where a similar 
stone has been removed, the spectator may 
read, upon a substitute thrust loosely into its 
place, the exultation ofa Mahometan victor, or 
a sentence selected from the Koran. Upon the 
beach, a modern battery exhibits unmistake- 
able evidence of the late Czar’s sick man. Its 
embrasures are filled up at the back by wooden 
screens, much the colour of the masonry, and 
on each screen there is painted a black circle, 
intended to look like the muzzle of a gun, 
and to strike awe into the hearts of the 
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Giaours, whose steamers pass within range 
on their way to the roadstead. The ingenious 
dummy in question is placed under the care 
of two stolid-looking sentinels, each padded 
by as many garments of every description as 
his means will procure, or his shapeless uni- 
form conceal, and each prone to ignore the 
duties of his part in favour of entomological 


the church of St. Sophia, founded by King 
Manuel in twelve hundred and sixty-three ; 
pronounced by Finlay to be one of the most 
interesting monuments of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, that time 
has spared ; and recently conjectured, by a 
travelled duke, to be full two thousand years 
old. Upon the steep and narrow tracks lead- 


A little eastward, a tiny cape juts into the 
sea, forming a bay on either side. Between 
the walls and this cape, the remains of the 
mole of Hadrian still afford some shelter to 
small vessels engaged in fishing or in the 
coast trade— vessels with high triangular 
| sterns and dragon figure-heads, built, doubt- 
| less, after the fashion of the Argo. They are 
hauled high and dry upon the shingle, soon 
| after their arrival, by means of fixed cap- 
| stans and rollers ; and they are then used as 
shops until the stores they bring are ex- 


slow as to be irksome, while the rugged 
beauty of the landscape was apt to be for- 
gotten in its sameness, or obscured by the 
recollection of its causes, The azaleas, which 
covered every hill-side with their yellow 
blossoms, and filled the air with their fra- 
grance; the rhododendrons, of which the 
purple buds were just bursting into sight ; 
the fertile though neglected valleys, the 
harsh rocks, the wild ravines, the mountain 
rivulets, although well caleulated to excite 
admiration, were insufficient to maintain it, 
| hausted. Beyond the cape, ships of larger| Through them all, when the eye had once 
| size find anchorage, which, although much | drunk in its fill of delight, appeared signs of 
| exposed to wind and sea, is tolerably secure,| the poverty, the misery, and the oppression, 
| the bottom being composed of tenacious clay.| that misgovernment has wrought in the land. 
| Upon the cape, and above each bay, extend-| Untilled farms conveyed the brief history of 
ing itself round the foot of Mount Mithrios,|many whose corn was stolen by the pasha 
| eastward of the walls, is a well-built Christian | for the army ; whose horses, stolen to convey 
| quarter, containing much wealth, and a large | the corn, had left their carcasses at Erzeroum 
and busy population. Perched high above) or in Mingrelia, and whose families, if they 
| the houses, and reached by a path only suit-/ escaped starvation, escaped it only through 
able for goats, is a ruined but once splendid | charity, or by a miracle. Deserted cottages 
| monastery, dedicated to the native martyr; were once the homes of men from whom the 
| Eugenios, who was slain upon its site during| madir, or village governor, had wrung such 
the persecution of Diocletian. Eugenios was}sums of money—under pretence of saving 
| opportunely remembered by Alexios Com- them from the conscription—that the cow, or 
| nenus, when he erected Trebizond into an/ the field, or the stock of winter provision, was 
| independent kingdom, requiring the super-| sold to meet his demands; and the stripped 
| vision of a patron saint. A house within the) victims went to Constantinople to seek work 
mouldering walls still gives shelter to Greek} as porters or as boatmen. Branded with 
| priests, who live, in characteristic dirt and | such signs of the hard lot of the inhabitants, 
oneal upon contributions which the sacred-|the country around Trebizond is scarcely 
| ness of the locality enables them to extort| pleasing; and I found that my excursions 
| from the faithful. Between the ruins and the | were little calculated to beguile the tedium of 
| suburb commences that famous road towards | my necessary stay. 
| Erzeroum of which Dr. Sandwith has told} Under these circumstances, it was natural 
| the story. It is probably the only good road | to hail with pleasure any new object of ap- 
| in Anatolia: it was commenced with vast| parent interest. On the east side of Mount 
| intentions, and was executed at vast ex-| Mithrios, at a considerable height, the regular 
| pense ; but its length is about two hundred | slope of the descent had been broken by 
yards, an ancient landslip, which left exposed a 
| Spending a little time at Trebizond in idle-| perpendicular wall of rock, perhaps a hun- 
| ness, and too familiar with oriental cities to|dred feet in height. Upon the face of this 
| care much for the many features that it| rock could be plainly seen, from a distance, 
| possesses in common with them all, I became | the remains of galleries or excavations ; and 
tired of rambling in the narrow streets and|of these I determined to procure a nearer 
| crowded bazaars. I had inspected the few | view. 
| manufactures that are peculiar to the place ;| A walk of a mile from the town, brought 
| had bonght a pair of silver bracelets of the' me directly underneath my intended goal; 
local pattern, from which no artisan will de-| but left me still separated from it, by the 
| part, and which differs from that of any | mass of soil and rock that had fallen down, 
| neighbouring town ; had gossipped with va-|The incline was very steep, the ground soft 
rious workmen, and had turned over the | and mostly planted with barley. Here and 
| carpets, silks, and trinkets of the Persian | there, rock was so near the surface as to for- 
| merchants, at their lodgings in the fusty| bid attempts at cultivation; and in such 
Khan, I had walked, as in duty bound, two! places I found MBtle quarries, yielding stone 
miles along the beach, to visit the remains of! for road-mending, or building, and worked by 


researches upon the head of his companion. ing into the interior, riding was necessarily so 
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men who had made themselves stone huts, 
without mortar, or cement, after the model of 
the oyster-shell grottoes, which prevail during 
August in the suburbs of London. These 
good folks had no sympathy with my desires. 
That a man who might sit at home, should 
climb a hill for amusement, was, in their eyes, 
incomprehensible ; and one misanthropic per- 
sonage pronounced my conduct to be “eshek 
gibi,” i. e. like a donkey. Undeterred by his 
censure, I pushed on ; and in due time reached 
the foot of the precipice. From there I could 


see that there were excavations of consi-| 


derable size at various heights upon the rock ; 
and that there had been galleries, or covered 
pathways, sloping from one excavation to 
another ; and from the lowermost one to the 


ground. These paths were, of course, zig-zag, | 
and had been cut with prodigious labour out | 


of the perpendicular surface of stone. From 


the crumbling nature of this, from the effect | 
of time, much had fallen down; but the re-| 


mains led me to believe that the whole had 
originally been masked by the outer face of 
the precipice ; and was only exposed by its 
decay. The lower portion of the path was 
altogether gone ; and the commencement of 
what remained being fully twelve feet from 
the ground, I was compelled to defer any 
farther investigation. 

The next morning I returned to the charge, 
aitended by a man carrying aladder. Its 
assistance enabled me to reach the pathway ; 
along which I could walk easily to the lowest 
excavation. This proved to be a Greek 
chapel, about eight feet square, its stone roof 
and walls covered with plaster, and this with 
the usual pictures of saints—in very fair pre- 
servation. There was no outlet but by the 
way I came, and no apparent means of com- 
munication with the excavations higher up. 
But the pathway presented just one evidence 
of having formerly been covered ; in the shape 
of an arch near the chapel, probably the sole 
remains of a once continuous roof and outer 
wall of rock. Moreover, the original termi- 
nation upon the ground was easily traceable 
by the eye; and on proceeding to this point 


I found another little cave, and a well of ex-'| 


cellent water ; leading me to conjecture that 


the object of the path had been to open a} 


communication with this well, rather than 
with the world without ; and that the caverns 








had probably served as places of refuge) 
and concealment for the early Christians, 
in times of persecution, Afterwards, they | 
would doubtless be used as hermitages and 
chapels. 

Besides the excavation which I entered, 


other. The third was at some little distance 
away, about forty feet from the ground, and 
with no visible remains of any way of access, 


| Its entrance was large and irregular, as if 


rock had fallen; and it seemed to contain 
three little vaulted chambers, givingits ground- 


| plan somewhat the shape of a club on a play- 


ing card. Remains of painting could also be 


| discerned from below ; but nothing very defi- 


nite. While wondering how the artist had 
ever reached the scene of his labours, I caught 
sight of some little hollows in the rock, like 
pigeon-holes, regularly arranged in a double 


| row, and intended to receive the hands and 


feet in climbing. The lowermost one was 


jabove my reach; but it seemed likely that 


the series had once extended to the ground, 


As at present existing, not one of the holes | 


would afford a fair inch of purchase ; and I 
could not restrain a shiver as I thought of 
the number of hermits whose necks may have 


been broken in the endeavour to mount so | 


perilous a ladder. 
Returning once more to my accessible 
chapel, I stood awhile in its entrance to ad- 


mire the view over the city and suburbs; | 


and over the then tranquil waters of the 
Black Sea. 


Comforted by the belief that spirit-rapping 


was unknown in Turkey, I turned into the | 


chapel ; and, in a gloomy corner, found three 


enormous owlets, seemingly of tender age, | 
but with throats large enough to swallow me. | 


Their beaks, rapping together, produced the 


noise that had discovered them; and dis- | 


played, I suppose, their manner of asking 
supplies from the old folks. To their infinite 
surprise, displeasure, and disgust, they were 


forthwith taken down the ladder ; and then, | 
to Trebizond, the outer garment of the ladder- | 


carrier being extemporised into a bag for the 
occasion. The largest of them measured, 
when caught, nearly four feet across the 
wings ; the other two being somewhat smaller. 
They throve very well under my care, and 
seemed amiable and docile ; but their odour 
was so objectionable that on reaching Eng- 
land, I was forced to discard them, and to 
obtain them a home amongst their kindred 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 


On Thursday, the twentieth instant (Almanac-day), will 
be published, in Twenty-eight pages, stitched, 
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I was startled by a succession of | 
loud knocks, such as might have been pro- | 
duced by the knuckle upon a hard table, | 


and which was about twenty-five feet from| 
the ground, there were three others. Two} 
of them were nearly in a line above the first;' prousehold Words Office, No. 16, Wellington Street 
and there were signs that a pathway had North, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Rail- 
once connected them with it, and with each , way Stations. 
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